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ABSTRACT 

Sociological implications suggested by the growing 
national trend of individualized foreign language instruction in 
American schools are explored in the introductory remarks of this 
final report of a workshop held at West Chester State College, 
Pennsylvania. The rationale, structure, and daily schedule of the 
workshop, and a paper by Valerie M. Bookman, "Focus on Leadership," 
are included in the report. Pre- and post-test data provide extensive 
information concerning participants' attitudes toward individualized 
instruction and their knowledge of teaching methods. Participants 
describe their own reasons for attending the workshop in terms of 
their school situation. These case studies shed light on the problems 
facing teachers who wish to implement similar programs in their 
schools. A chapter outlining how teachers might begin the task is 
provided. The report concludes with a list of participants and staff 
members. (RL) 
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Problem to Be S olved 

New sodocultural movements In the society have begun to test the 
mettle of foreign-language teachers* The national government, public 
opinion, and local school administrative attitude, all so long favorable 
to foreign-language teaching, have withdrawn much of the support which 
came on so strong In the post-SpunrAlk years. This loss of privileged 
status has alerted many forelgn-lVnguage teachers to the demands of 
accountability - the requirement to be both efficient and effective 
In changing student behavior in desired, and long-promised, directions. 

A new demand for humanizatlon and personalization of education has, 
at the same time, made some aspects of contemporary foreign-language 
teaching methodology Intolerable to many teachers as well as students. 
Yet the need for direction and control by competent instructional 
leaders has never been more needed or better recognized. The paradoxical 
temper of the country has created a strong desire in many foreign- 
language teachers to become excellent and efficient managers of 
Jjidividual learning processes. A logical corollary of this suggests 
that teachers achieve excellence and efficiency in the management of 



^Jidividualized Instruction, with which they may have little familiarity, 
j . The individualization of foreign-language instruction must be 
Iriewed as a comparatively recent phenomenon, even though individualiza- 
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tion as such has a long history in American education. Tlie past decade 
was so thoroughly dominated by mass-teaching methodology, to which most 
foreign-language teachers had adapted by the late sixties, that there 
was little consciousness of a developing ground swell In the opposite 
direction. Even now It Is difficult to ascertain whether Issues and 
outcomes in foreign-language instruction are sufficiently sharpened and 
polarized to permit the clear emergence of any certain desirable future 
direction of foreign-language instruction, and the profession largely 
finds itself with attitudes, materials, and teaching techniques little 
suited to the requirements of individualization. 

Among the questions which anyone caught in the troubled cross currents 
of antithistical movem/mts might ask himself are these; 

1) I'Jhat regularities in my habitual teaching practise and in my 
relationship with students do I now dislike and want to change decisively? 

2) V/hat alternative ways aro there for me to consider for organizing 
mjr new teaching practise and m^ new relationship with students? 

3) What basis am 1 using for making a choice of the available 
alternatives, and which alternatives are "correct" for mjr teaching 
environment? 

In line with the above questions, the problem which the Workshop 
aimed to solve is one which Sarason has summarized quite incisively: 

1. In the curriculum of any school "there are regularities of 
various kinds." 

2. Existing programmatic variables and behavioral regularities 
"exist because they are supposed to have intended outcomes." 

3. "There are frequent discrepancies between regularities and 
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Intended outcomes. Usually, no regularity Is built into the school 
culture to facilitate the recognition of such discrepancies/' 

4. "The significf.nce of any regularity, particularly of the pro- 
grammatic type, cannot be adequately comprehended apart from the 
universe of 'regularity alternatives' of which the existing regularity 
is but one item. The failure to consider or recognize a universe of al- 
ternatives is one obstacle to change occurring from within the culture 

5. "Any attempt to introduce an important change in the school 
culture requires changing existing regularities to produce new intended 
outcomes." 

6. "It is probably true that the most important attempts to introduce 
change into the school culture require changing existing teacher-child 
regularities."^ 

Since many now consider the American school culture to be characterized 
by an intolerable degree of depersonalization, repression, conditioned 
student irresponsibility, teacher isolation, and general "irrelevance," 
and assuming that the remedy to deep-seated ills in the school culture 
lies in changed teacher-student regularities, the problem the Wbrksh ; 
was to solve is this: What teacher^student regularities are characteristic 
of the situation in which I teach? Which of these regularities con- 
tribute to the malaise in which foreign-language instruction presently 
finds itself in my school? How do I recognize these now harmful regularities? 
In which direction do acceptable alternatives to present regularities lie for 
me and my school? How do I move in that direction? How far and how fast 
should I move? 

^Seymour B. Sarason , The Culture of the School and the Problem of 
Change . Boston, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971. Pp . 86-87. 
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Goals of the Workshop 

The Workshop aimed to enable the Individual participant to analyze 
himself fairly and realistically as an instructional leader competent 
to plan for, organize, direct, and control the individual learning of 
students; to analyze his or her own school situation fairly and 
realistically as a composite of environmental factors only some of which 
may permit Individualized instruction; and to evaluate correctly the 
individually suitable balance of personal and school-cultural character- 
istics which allows individualized instruction in his or her own school. 
(These goals are elucidated in the paper, "Focus on Leadership," which 
follows this introduction.) 

While consideration of methodology and teaching technique was not 

withheld, neither was it emphasized. Tlie goal of the Workshop was less 

"how to do it," in the usual sense, than "how to understand what needs 

doing." A strong second goal of the Workshop, therefore, was to provide 

a basis for growing familiarity with the use of certain analytical tools, 
and to sharpen the participant's analytical sense. Foreign-language 

content, if at all, was treated as the vehicle for practical activities 

in individualization, rather than an end-in-itself . It was Judged that 

insight Into the value and use of conceptual tools would be more valuable 

in the long run than a collection of mechanically employed devices. 

"To understand what needs doing" implies the ability to make a choice 
of the best course of action for reducing or eliminating discrepancies 
between personal or institutional regularities and intended learning 
outcomes. Deciding on the "best" choice is not possible, however, if 
only one alternative is available for solving a problem. Therefore, a 
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further goal of the Workshop was to heighten awareness that a universe 
of alternatives exists, and that the teacher must be able to identify 
and define with reasonable accuracy the instructional alternative which 
seems to contribute best to the achievement of a particular set of 
objectives by an individual student. 

In sunmary, the goals of the Workshop aimed to lead the participant 
from the ability to identify "Inhere I am" to the ability to make certain 
tentative decisions concerning "Where I want to go," The steps on the 
way to realizing these goals involved: 1) careful self-assessment and 
analysis of the environmental regularities in which learning is expected 
to occur, 2) some exposure to the use of certain conceptual tools, and 
3) some practise in the early steps of orderly decision making. 

Objectives of the Workshop 

I. Knowing precisely where he Is at the time in relation to the 

realistic individualization of foreign-language instruction in his 
school, the participant by the end of the Workshop will write or 
otherwise express one statement. 

1. ... indicating clear-cut recognition of the limits of his present 
ability to plan, organize, direct, and control individualized 
learning activities; 

2. ... indicating an identifiable personal attitude, positive or 
negative, toward individualization as a philosophy with 
appropriate rationale; 

3. ... expressing awareness of at least one personal or institutional 
obstacle tc individualization in his school; 
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4. ... expressing coherent implementation plans of some 
degree of individualization, or will write and express 
a rationale for not attempting- some degree of in- 
dividualization in his school for the present. 
II. Having had some exposure to the use of certain conceptual tools of 
analysis, the participant will write or otherwise express at 
least one statement... 

1. ... indicating understanding of the use or purpose 

of one conceptual tool recommended during the Workshop; 

2. ... indicating an appreciation for the use or purpose 
of one conceptual tool recommended during the Workshop; 

3. ... indicating intent to use at least one conceptual 
tool recommended during the Workshop. 

III. Having undergone some practice in the early steps of decision 
making, the participant will write or otherwise express... 

1. ... identification of real need in the individualization 
of instruction in his school for the meeting of which he 
has or does not have the necessary resources, recognizing 
the difference, and accepting the responsibility for 
deciding or not deciding, as the case may be; 

2. ... recognition of having or of not having requisite 
knowledge and expertise for understanding the problems 
or for dealing with possible solutions; 
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3. ... recognition of having or of not having requisite 
resources or time for dealing with possible solutions 
to problems which may have beer identified; 

A. ... evidence of having considered and then accepted or 
rejected a coherent plan of implementing individualized 
instruction in September, 1972. If a plan was considered 
and rejected, reasons will be written or otherwise 
expressed. 

Data Base 

It was assumed that in his entry paper, analyzing his own personal 
and his institution's regularities, the participant would probably write 
about several admitted discrepancies between his habitual teaching behavior 
(personal regularities) and what he assumed to be fche requirements of 
teacher behavior (personal alternatives) in individualized instruv^tion* 
In addition, it was ^^nticApated that the participant would write about 
several recognized discrepancies between his school's student population, 
administrative and faculty climate, physical facilities, and community 
attitudes (cultural regularities) and what he assumed to be vhe alterna- 
tive requirements of individualized instruction* Furthermore, he was 
/ expected to write about at least one suggested resolution of discrepancies 
in each category. These data were to serve as a basis for comparison 
with similar concepts expressed during the Workshop and in the second 
paper to be submitted toward the end of the Workshop two weeks later* 
Each advisory professor read the first and second papers of about 22 
participants and worked individually with his advisees from one to perhaps 
as many as ten sessions depending upon Individual need and desire. 
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Strategies 

The means for reaching the above goals and objectives were developed 
from March to May, 1972 by Professor Ronald L. Gougher , West Chester State 
College, Director of the Workshop, working with members of the Workshop 
staff. The means were summarized in a memo to Prof. Gougher from John F. 
and Valerie M. Bockman, of Tucson Public Schools and Pima Coinmunity 
College respectively. The memo represented a feedback synthesis of 
conversations which had been held with Prof. Gougher in Philadelphia in 
March, 1972, and in a number of telephone calls. The memo, dated May A, 
1972, reads as follows: 
I. Participant Pre-Workshop Preparation 

A. Background Reading 
Bibliography (see p. Qq) 

B. Analysis Using Checklist (Chapter VII of Individualization of In- 
struction in Foreign Languages ; A Practical Guide , edited by 
Ronald L. Gougher. Philadelphia, Center for Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1972.) 

1. Self 

2. Student Population 

3. School Environment 

4. Coinmunity 

The above preparation will be conducted for the mpst part privately. 
The checklist. Chapter VII, takes the teacher through the flow logic of 
program development in the abstract. He may try to imitate "Analysis 
of Management Decisions," in Chapter VI, pp. 64-75 of the Gougher book. 
If he has done this carefully, the participant should have a reasonably 
clear and good concept of the opportunities and constraints rooted in 
the human and physical environments in which he will attempt to individual- 
ize instruction a£ he perceives his own operation in them. He himself 
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will perhaps be the least well known: How will he proceed to control all 
the variables? What problems will remain? What reaction,; will he stimulate? 
His attitudes may remain ambivalent. He may fear the interaction of the 
Workshop, and he may doubt his ability to perform well in it. He may be 
expecting ready answers and solutions — the cookbook approach. This should 
be discouraged, however, in favor of analysis, climate, and feasibility. 
The participate may arrive somewhat exhausted, physically, mentally, 
and emotionally, and this should be taken into account. 

li. Workshop Input 

A. Participants contribute their written analyses which are retained 
by the Director. These will be "pre-test" data for Workshop 
Output (Part IV of this Outline.) 

B. Professors fi;ic.us on specific problems associated with each of the 
specific i^Vv^w^L^ses of individualizing instruction. The following 

are suggp:.»l ^-ri ^ 

1. Attitude change (self and students) 

2. Motivation and success inalysis (self and students) 

3. Effectiveness analysis (self) 

4. Identification of needs (self and students) 

5. Systems analysis (development of flow logic) 

6. Programming 

7. Differentiation in programming 

8. Accounting and recording 

9. Problem solving 

a. Problem anticipation 

b. Problem identification 

c. Problem analysis 

d. Problem avoidance, reduction, and elimination 
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10, Evaluation (self and students) 

11, Decision making 

a. Decision sharing 

b. Decision modification 

c. Responsibility and accountability 

0. Participants react to presentations of professors, 

1, With examples 

2. With comparisons 

3. With philosophical objections 

4, With greater perception 

D, Participants restructure attitudes and perceptions, 
it Become conscious of dissonance, 
2» Become conscious of contradiction. 

3, Enlarge vision. 

4, Recognize human and program limitations. 

5, Perceive constraints based In reality factors* 

6, Perceive ways of reconciling the real and the desirable, 

7, Develop sensitivity to student needs. 

8, Develop awareness of needs based In their own personalities and 
In their own perceptions of the desirable, 

9, Develop sensitivity to colleague and administrator needs, 

10, Develop sensitivity to community needs, 

11, Recognize difference between the essential and the non-essential, 

12, Develop Insight Into the need for caution and inquiry, 

13, Develop receptivity to change with reason, 

14, Develop sense of flow logic, 

15, Develop sense of striving for excellence (self), 

16, Develop sense of leading toward excellence (students), 

ERIC 11 
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17. Develop ability to discriminate among degrees of student 
excellence based on aptitude and ability. 

E. Participants develop programming skills. 

F. Participants develop motivating skills. 

G. Participants develop individualizing techniques. 

H. Participants develop management techniques. 

III. Methodologies 

A. Professor lecture 

B. Small-group interaction 

C. Professor listening and reaction 

D. Planned participation, introspection, and logging of growth and 
perception 

E. Interaction of participants at same and at different levels of 
instruction 

F. Interaction of participants with similar and with different 
problems 

IV. Workshop Output 

A. Professors* lectures and papers 

B. Records of participants' development: "post-test" data 

C. Participant reports: analyses of local schools, problems, and 
tentative solutions 

D. Student log-books 

E. Summary analyses of the most common overall environments in which 
individualization occurs; common problems; common solutions 

F. Summary analyses of exceptional environmental factors, strategies 
for operating within difficult or complex environments 

G. Summary analyses of successful analytical processes applied to 
self, students, and environment 

H. Summary recommendations to the profession concerning theory and 
practice of individualization; cautions and caveats addressed to 
the profession 
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Workshop Schedule 

The following schedule was developed for the ten working days of 
the Workshop. The schedule of the second of the two weeks was to be 
modified on the basis of evluation of the first week's proceedings. 

Daily schedule: 

Open time for reading, working on projects, etc, 



A*M. 8:30 - 9:15 

9:30 -12:30 

P.M. 1:30 ~ 2:00 

2:00 - 4:15 

7:00 - 9:00 



Monday Morning 
July 10 



Monday Afternoon 



Monday Evening 



Tuesday Morning 
July 11 



Tuesday Afternoon 



Tuesday Evening 



Major presentation followed by small-group 
discussion 

Meeting of advisor groups 

Concurrent presentations by staff 

Rap sessions with staff members in Goshen 
Dormitory Lounge 



Orientation by Director (9:45 - 10:15) 
Registration (10:15 - 12:30) 



Meeting of advisor groups (1:30 - 5:30) 
"Laying Our Cards on the Table" 



Rap session with Professor Gougher 



Official Welcome 

"The Three R's of Individualization," 

Professor Altman (9:45 - 10:30) 
Questions and Answers (10:30 - 10:45) 
Small-group discussion of presentation 
(11:00 - 12:30) 



Visual Orientation to Individualization 
(slide presentation). Professor Altman 
(2:00, 2:45, and 3:30) 

"A Practical Beginning," Professor Gougher 
(2:00, 2:45, and 3:30) 

Leadership Study, Prof. V. Bockman (2:00, 
2:45, and 3:00) 



Rap session with Prof. Altman 
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Wednesday Morning 
July 12 



Wednesday Afternoon 



Wednesday Evening 



Thursday Morning 
July 13 



Thursday Afternoon 



Thursday Evening 



"Developing a Matrix for Organizing 
Individualized Instruction," Prof. 
J. Bockman (9:45 - 10:30) 
Questions and Answers (10:30 - 10:45) 
Small-group discussion of presentation 
(11:00 - 12:30) . 



Individual consultation by appointment 
with staff members (2:00 - 5:30) 



Rap session with Prof. V. Bockman 



Leadership Analysis, Prof. V. Bockman 
(9:45 - 10:30) 

Questions and small-group discussion 
(10:30 - 12:30) 



"Development of Mini-Courses," Prof. 
Gougher (2:00, 2:45, and 3:30) 
"Space and Structure Relationships,'* 
Prof. J. Bockman (2:00, 2:45, and 3:30) 
Computer-Aided Instruction, Prof. Smith 
2:00 and 2:45) 



Rap session with Prof. J. Bockman 



Friday Morning 
July 14 



"The Role o£ the Teacher in an Individualized 
Classroom," Prof. Altman (9:45 - 10:30) 
Questions and small-group discussion 
(10:30 - 12:30) 



Friday Afternoon 



Friday Evening 



"Attitudes and Individualized Learning," 
Prof. V. Bockman (2:00, 2:45, and 3:30) 
"Development of Flow Logic," Prof. J. 
Bockman (2:00, 2:45, and 3:30) 
Computer-Aided Instruction, Prof. Smith 
(2:00 and 2:45) 



Rap session with Prof. Smith 
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Tentative Schedule for Second Week (subject to frequent change) 



Monday Morning 
July 17 



Monday Afternoon 



Monday Evening 



"Beyond Interaction Analysis," Prof. 
J. Bockman (9:45 - 10:30) 
Questions and small-group discussion 
(10:30 - 12:30)' 



ComputerrAided Instruction, Prof. Smith 
(2:00 and 2:45) 

Individual consultation by appointment 
with staff members 



Rap session with Prof. J. Bockman 



Tuesday Morning 
July 18 



Tuesday Afternoon 



Tuesday Evening 



"The Nature of the Curriculum," Prof. 
Altman (9:45 - 10:30) 
Questions and small-group discussion 
(10:30 - 12:30) 



"The Contractual Process," Prof. 
J. Bockman (2:00, 2:45, and 3:30 
"Learning Activity Packets," Prof. 
Altman (2:00, 2:45, and 3:30) 
Computer-Aid ed Instruction, Prof. 
Smith (2:00 and 2:45) 



Presentation by Prof. David Wolfe of 
Temple University 



Wednesday Morning 
July 19 



Wednesday Afternoon 



"Media in Individualized Instruction," 
Prof. Smith (9:45 - 10:30) 
Questions and small-group discussion 
(10:30 - 12:30) 



"Mini-Workshop on In-Service Education for 
Individualization," Prof. Altman (2:00, 2:45, 
and 3:30) 

Computer- Aided Instruction, Prof. Smith 
(2:00 and 2:45) 
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VJednesday Eveninn; 

Hap session with Prof. Gougher 

Thursday Itorninf; 
July 20 

''Legitimizing lleir Relatioiships in 
Education," Prof. J. Pocknon {9:k3 - 
10:30) 

Questions and simll-group discussion, 
10:30 - 12:30) 

Tlmrsday Afternoon 

Dinner, all participants and staff 

PViday 
July 21 

''Synthesis," Prof. Gougher (9:^5 - 10:30) 
Participant reports 
Panel of participants. Discussion to 
synthesize what has been learned 



See a published version of Professor Altman's lect\arc in 
Foreipn Langxiapie Annals , December, 1972 . 

See, also, notes from Professor Smith's discussions in 
the northeast Conference Report , 1973 . 
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FOCUS ON LEADERSHIP 

by 

Valerie M, Bockman 

One of the primary concerns of the Workshop staff was that individual- 
ization of instruction not be regarded as a panacea for all classroom 
learning problems. To avoid any "band-wagon effect", to convince teachers 
that individualization cannot be accomplished merely through the acqui- 
sition of a set of techniques, and to dispel any notions that the "cook- 
book" approach can be successful, the staff concentrated on attttudinal 
development, human relations, £:...i leadership. 

Individualization was presented essentially as a human relations 
approach to the management of learning. The staff pointed out that in 
order to be successful managers of individualized learning, teachers must 
have or acquire the qualities necessary for leadership. According to 
Hemphill and Coons^, leadership is the behavior of an individual when he 
is directing the activities of other individuals or a group toward a 
shared goal, it is part of the essential management function of directlng— 
"the process of initiating action."^ 

The traditional approach to management assumes that with good plans 
and fine organization, people automatically go to work willingly and with 
gusto. The human relations movement in management ushered in an emphasis 
on motivation and stimulation as a function in Itself. The staff presented 



J, K. Hemphill and A. E. Coons, Development of the Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire . Leader Behavior: Its Description and Measure- 
ment. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce and 
Administration, The Ohio State University, 1957. 

2 

E. B. Flippo, Management : A Behavioral Approach (Second Edition), 1970. 
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leadership as an outgrowth of the education manager's responsibility 
to stimulate action (learning activities), his formal authority, and his 
accountability for acceptable accomplishment of objectives. The leader, 
it was pointed out, is accountable for planned results. 

To individualize, the teacher has to break out of his traditional 
role as the purveyor of all knowledge to groups of students .moving 
forward in lock step to the teacher's cadence toward teacher-set goals, 
usually by a single teacher-chosen method. The staff felt it was im- 
portant for the Workshop participants to become aware of their own 
attitudes and psychological resources which might enhance or detract 
from their ability to become education leaders, and thus to become managers 
of learning. For this reason, a good deal of emphasis was placed upon 
self-assessment. One of the tools chosen for this purpose was the Leader- 
ship Opinion Questionnaire developed by Hemphill and Coons at The Ohio 
State University. This instrument "measures" two of the essential 
dimensions of leadership: Consideration and Structure. 

Consideration . Reflects the extent to which an individual 
is likely to have job relationships with his subordinates 
characterized by mutual trust, respect for their ideas, 
consideration of their feelings, and a certain warmth between 
himself and them. A high score is indicative of a climate of 
good rapport and two-way communication. A low score indicates 
the individual is likely to be more impersonal in his re- 
lations with group members. 

Structure . Reflects the extent to which an individual is 
likely to define and structure his own role and those of his 
subordinates toward goal attainment s A high score on this 
dimension characterizes individuals who play a very active 
role in directing group activities through planning, communi- 
cating information, scheduling, criticizing, trying out new 
ideas, and so forth. A low score characterizes individuals 
who are likely^to be relatively inactive in giving direction 
in these ways. 



E. AtFleishman, Manual for Leadership Opinion Questionnaire, 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1969. 
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The respondent is asked to answer the questions so as to give his 
opinion as to what constitutes ideal leadership behavior in learning 

management. For instance, if the question were: "Criticize a specific 
act rather than a particular member of your unit," he would check one 
of the five adverbs expressing how frequently he should engage in the 

behavior described. The adverbs might be always, often, 

occasionally, seldom, never. 

Each response is scored from 0 to 4 points. Since there are 20 
questions on Consideration and 20 on Structure, the respondent can get 
as many as 80 points for each dimension. 

The participants were administered the questionnaire on the after- 
noon of the first full day of classes (Tuesday, July 11). No explanation 
was made at that time, except that they would be informed of the results. 
In the meantime (while the tests were being scored) , the staff continued 
to emphasize self-analysis and environmental (contextual) analysis. 

Although the presentations were well received, a "let*s get on with the ' 

I 

how-to lessons and forget all this theory" mood seemed to be developing. 

On Thursday morning, July 13th, the results were reported to the 
participants. The raw scores, the corresponding percentile ranks from 
the table of norms for education supervisors, and the corresponding levels 
(very high to very low) were reported for both dimensions to each parti- 
cipant. A careful, extensive analysis and interpretation of the results 
was made. Reactions were intense and swift, particularly among those 
whose Consideration scores were "low" — and sometimes even ationg the 
"average". Everyone who wanted to discuss the results was invited to 
confer with Mrs. Bockman. Emotions ran high — much higher than anticipated. 
Some participants were defensive, maintaining that the test results must 
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be wrong. Others had to be assured— and reassured— that these leader- 
ship dimensions can be acquired or improved upon, with attention and 
effort. Finally, in view of all the participant concern, it was deemed 
necessary to make another major presentation on the subject of the leader- 
ship questionnaire. 

It may be safely said that Thursday, July 13, marked a major 
turning point in the Workshop. The leadership study report had done what 
no amount of lecture and small group discussion could ever have accomplished. 
It brought home to each participant in a very convincing personal yet 
very objective way what his leadership assets and liabilities were. 
Along with this realization came an acceptance of the necessity to 
develop and build a program in the proper order— foundation first. ' 

•I 

In the second presentation, the staff stressed how the leadership ^ 
dimensions are important to individualization. Consideration was stressed 
as being vital to rapport and communication with learners— to conditions 
-f mutual trust, respect for ideas, concern for feelings, and warmth. 
'.rhese qualities are essential for a move from the mass mode to the in- 
dividual mode. But of even greater importance, because of its relation 
to responsibility for results, is the Structure that the managers of 
learning must supply for the student. As in the doctor-patient model, 
the Structure must be very strong and extensive at the beginning of the 
relationship. As time goes on, the student should be encouraged to 
supply more and more of the Structure for himself. He must literally be 
"weaned" from super-imposed (teacher-imposed) Structure to greater and 
greater self-imposed Structure. 

The test data were .ecorded on a "leadership grid" by low-medium- 
high classification of the dimensions according to the norms table. 
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It was found that the distribution was fairly symmetrical, showing a few 
more scores In the low than high Consideration category (31 and 25 re- 
spectively) , and fewer scores in the low than in the high Structure 
category (23 and 32 respectively). 
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Totals 

for Structure 23 45 32 



It seemed highly probable that the group scores as a whole did not 
differ significantly from the national norms for educational supervisors. 
Subsequent to the Workshop, further statistical analysis revealed that 
this was Indeed true. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov tests are summarized in the 
table below: 
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Large Sample 

Test Statistic Sample Size Critical Values 

(two-tailed) 

^n^ax Workshop^ Norm Group ,001 level .10 level 

Cons. .12 100 100 .276 .173 

Struc. .10 100 • 100 .276 .173 



Since the test statistics are both smaller than the critical value at 
even the .10 level, it may be concluded that the two samples are not 
significantly different. In fact, the Workshop group corresponds quite 
closely with the norms group for both dimensions, Consideration and 
Structure. 



The sample of 100 included 91 Workshop participants and 9 auditors. 



PRE-TEST DATA 

CASE ji 1 

The process of introducing an individualized program in foreign 
languages at our school is now being considered on a limited basis by 
two teachers working together. Below are some considerations, antici- 
pated situations and problems. Sections are correlated with the analysis 
suggested by Bockman and Bockman, "The Management of Individualized 
Programs , " in Individualization of Instruction in Foreign Languages , 
Ronald L. Gougher, Ed. (Philadelphia, Center for Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1972). 

I. Processes whereby we enter a student into a worthwhile in- 
dividualized study program 

Our students could definitely benefit from such a program, not 
only because of the standard articulation, scheduling, and transfer prob- 
lems, but also because the seventh grade is now entering a completely 
heterogeneous grouping system which mandates some form of individualization. 
This will require motivational and management skills of the teachers. 
Because both of us teach ninth-grade French (language teachers already 
work in a closely knit team) it was decided that this would be a good 
starting point. The ninth-grade languages also meet ten mods a week, 
compared with the five mods of seventh and eighth grades, and offer more 
flexible timing. 

The ninth-grade students of French have been exposed to up to f i 'e 
years of conversational French (until the deletion of the elementary 
French program last year) and the ninth-grade program thus advanced be- 
yond the study of the basic skills. The student will, therefore, be 
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bringing basic skills with him and the individualized program can offer 
the enthusiasm and motivation needed in that crucial year to carry 
students into the more rewarding years of language study. The students, 
therefore, possess the required basic language knowledge to help formulate 
their own program* 

Both of the teachers involved have lived and studied in French- 
speaking countries and are enthusiastic about individualizing. Both 
have taught other levels of the language and are familiar with skills 
formerly introduced. A workshop for the summer was not allowed by the 
district, thereby requiring the teachers to limit the program to one 
class and make all needed preparation on their own time. 

The teachers will choose a section where those students who feel 
uneasy about the program can change to another section. Both students 
and teachers will structure the program together—the teachers presenting 
various possibilities of approach to subject matter content based on the 
text, and the students choosing areas of interest for concentration as well 
as, techniques and grouping most fitting to their aptitudes. Both teacher 
and student will be a part of the program and having been instrumental 
in forming it, will be dedicated to its implementation. The student who 
fails to do well or is not interested in the program can easily switch to 
the traditional section. 

Guidelines to the philosophy of the program (similar to Chart 6, 
p. 141 in CCD, but not as specific since students will be formulating 
the program too) must be presented to the students immediately. Such 
guidelines will require the identification of both teacher and student 
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responsibilities. Each guideline also will require both the parents' 
and the students' signatures if understood and agreed to and will be filed 
in the Guidance Office where parents, students, teachers, and administrators 
will have access to them on request. 

The Media Center consultant has been enthusiastic about our plans 
and has already been helpful in working with students on an independent 
study basis, ordering films, providing tapes for special topics or 
segmentation and working with students on cultural projects. She has a 
background in French and is very cooperative. 

Because we will be introducing the project on a limited basis, only 
we will be responsible at this time; however, all the members of the 
foreign-language team, except one, have exhibited enthusiasm. The team 
leader will discharge specific responsibilities, but all team members 
will share duties as has always been the case. Therefore, no one person 
will have to assume all the risk or, we might add, all the glory. 

After the initial philosophy and guidelines have been presented, 
signed, and filed, the students and teachers involved can formulat-e in- 
dividual or class contracts to state specifically objectives, requirements, 
and evaluation techniques in accordance with aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests. This contract should be reviewed by parents, signed by both 
parent and student, and filed in duplicate, one copy in the foreign- 
language department office' and the other in the Guidance Office. If a 
student or parent has serious reservations about any part of the program, 
it will be best to restrict the student this first year to the traditional 
section. Total success requires total commitment. • ■ 
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The guidelines and contract will then specify clearly students' 
and teachers' roles and expectations and should obviate both misconduct 
and misuse of time. The two adjacent languages rooms will be used with 
them small conference, study, or resource room in between. Each room 
has six study carrels and desks may be arranged at will. Cassettes are 
provided by the Media Center. 

II. New environment 

To begin the new program, only one upper -level ninth-grade French 
class will be selected. After reviewing the philosophy and contract, the 
student will be permitted to resection. The introduction of the program 
and student involvement in it should create a prestigious environment and 
we would hope that the results will stimulate other students and thus 
"self-advertise". The students will, therefore, be both academically 
talented and responsible in this first limited section, and motivation 
problems will be solved by student involvement in development. 

The teacher will set up specific objectives for each exercise or 
"skill", similar to the outline on page 143, CCD, and in conjunction 
with already established student aptitudes and interests. Thus, the 
student will be aware of what is expected and the reasons for these ex- 
pectations for each task he begins. Because of the student involvement 
in each phase of the program, he should be able both to understand the 
objectives and to accept them. His non-acceptance of the objectives will, 
as previously mentioned, result in resectioning. 

The atmosphere created by this new program, then, is totally new 
except for the fact that the old textbook will be used as the basis for 
the new objectives. The student has a new, more active role, and the 
teacher has a less dominant one. 
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Each student's records will be kept In separate folders In the 
smaller language room and will be available on request* These records 
will contain certain cumulative information on tasks completed, recorded 
Immediately upon completion. 

Our school has modular rotated scheduling that will limit our 
program to ten assigned mods per week. Depending upon availability of 
the conference room in the language suite as well as availability of 
teachers and tutors from the advanced French II class, extra time for 
enrichment or remedial work can be allotted. In the past, the Media 
Center consultant has been very helpful in independent study, and has 
made tapes and cassettes as well as reference materials available to 
interested students. 

During the assigned time, the language suite will be set up in a 
way that one room will be for testing with a teacher present, one room 
for large or small group, or individual work with a teacher or volunteer, 
leaving the smaller room in between for private conferences or individual 
work. 

Abuses will not be tolerated in this first program because of the 
limited amount of space available and the need for teacher proctoring. 
The students are trusted to the extent that they will be working, in part, 
on their own or with others, but are also constantly accountable for 
progress shown through frequent evaluation. Therefore, a student is not 
left entirely alone for any great length of time, and yet is responsible 
for his own use of time, an aid in the development of complete independent 
study skills. 
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III . Tne processes of responsibly sustain inr; the new loarninr envir omrien t 

As each student's progress is constantly recorded and reviewed by both 
teachers involved, the sense of vaninr: interest can be detected easily. At 
this point, as well as at repular intervals throufliout the proprar. cultural 
films and projects as well as more larne f^roup instniction can bo provided. 
Iliis variety and change cf pace will help tc hold ent^iusiasn. 

T!ie students will be required to be present in the lanpuape rooms durinp 
the assip:ned ten mods. A quota system of work to be corrpleted for an *'A*' 
for a 5 or 10 week period can be determined and therefore allo^7 more 
advanced students to spend less time at home or to engage in other activities 
or to move ahead. Tlie teachers will attempt to provide interesting 
enrichment skills for tlie more advanced student so that he will hopefully 
use his **earned free time'* in the language field. Time, of course, does 
not determine leeurning; some students will advance more quickly than others 
and should receive recognition for such advancement, i.e., use of scheduled 
time for other activities . 

Development of the language skills involved in the program have been 
set up by the teachers and the student, as previously mentioned. Each 
"skill*' or exercise had an objective stated and teacher supervision as 
well as a testing requirement, so that weaknesses in certain skills will 
soon be evident and remedial work can be plajined. The student has been 
instrumental in forming these objectives and his continuation in the program 
shows his acceptance of them. Each objective is evaluated by the teacher 
in terms of the individual exercise set up stating the why of the objective, 
the objective itself, and how to achieve the objective. This is not a 
sideline; this is the program itself. Each "skill*' is evaluated and 
recorded in each student's folder. 
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IV . The process of cross -teacher responsibility for puidinp students 

Tlie supervision of this profran viU. initir*lly "belong to the tvo of 
us teachers of French; ho^rever, as previously stated, tlie present team 
structure already affords the opportunity for inany "sharinfr'* experiences. 
Therefore, we anticipate the librarian's assistance, irhich has already 
been solicited and received, and ire feel confident that the p^iidance counselor 
shares our enthusiasm for the pro/pram. Tlie piiidance relationship is 
decidedly a v^eah link at the ronont and one that requires roxch consideration. 

Ve feel extremely pleased by tl;e interest displayed by the other members 
of the Foreicii Langua^^e Team. All but one are quite anxious to see imple- 
mentation. Tlie one person vho could liave been directly*" affected is not only 
unfailing to participate, but p}iilosophically opposed to individualized 
study, has very conveniently decided to confine her teaching of Froncl: to 
the Seventh and }i]iRhth Grades which will initially not be exposed to indivi-- 
dualization. We are optimistic that once the actuality of the program exists, 
the enthusiasm of the students and teachers involved vill be so creat that 
wo viH. convert any ^nonbelievers . 

Concerninf^ a shared environrrent, \je are quite fortunate in having our 
already well-established team situation, and, with the option of the Iionor 
pass open to students, we anticipate mucli more student -teacher sharinn 
than we have had in the past. The differentiated .voles nee ied for the 
control of individualized study need to be further defined. At present, 
no definite assignments have been agreed upon. However, \re do not foresee 
any severe problems in accomplishing this task. We have access to pre- 
scheduled planning time and an ideal meeting place which will also house 
all of our records and resources. 

One major stumbling block at present is a system of evaluation. It will 
be necessary to plot carefully our objectives and have them in writing 
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so that it will be clear to all parties involved, especially in our 
school where parental involvement in such matters is necessary 

V* Responsible uses of physical , material , and human resou rces 
to sustain the learning environment 

The use of the presently available language suite of rooms will 
provide an easily accessible learning environment. We have complete 
control in arranging these rooms and the equipment to our advantage. The 
students wi:l have ample opportunity to use these facilities during their 
assigned language time and also during their free time. We expect ex- 
tensive use of the honor pass which allows responsible students to move 
throughout the school according to their needs. A sign-in and sign-out 
system has been established so that we may easily keep track of. the student 
and any equipment he is using. We have access to an ample supply of 
cassette recorders. We plan to have both required work and supplemental 
activities available for use by the students. At present they will have 
open use of the language suite, the Guidance Office, and the Media Center 
through use of their honor passes. Other potential sources of assistance 
are constantly being sought. 

The Media Center staff has been extremely helpful and we have con- 
sulted them extensively in our planning sessions. They appear to be clear 
concerning their involvement. The lines of communication are open. The 
volunteer services in our school are well organized. However, we have had 
difficulty in the past with volunteers who lose their enthusiasm once the 
real work begins. We hope that the excitement of this program will be an 
incentive for volunteers to remain with us. Once schedules have been de- 
vised we will inform the students that volunteers are available to them 
as resource people. We also plan to make use of the advanced French II 
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students for individual tutoring sessions* 

The Media Center is quite adequate for serious independent study. 
We also hope to make any section of the language suite available for in- 
dependent work when not in use as a regular classroom. The conference 
room in the language area will provide still another quiet environment 
for serious study. All of these study areas come under the direct or in- 
direct supervision of a variety of school personnel. We hope to lay 
careful plans for the smooth working-together of all the individuals 
involved . 

VI. The processes of responsibly evaluating student and program 
strengths and weaknesses 

As has been previously stated, methods for evaluation are at present 
quite unstructured and need considerable attention. Our intention is to 
devise a series of pre- and post-tests with results readily accessible so 
that students, too, can evaluate their work. Hopefully, evaluation will 
be directly related to the objectives stated clearly to the student, and 
that he will be able to profit instructionally from both the objectives 
and the evaluation based upon them. 

The present grading system of A - E will unavoidably be retained. 
Calculation of the grade, however, will depend upon quality rather than 
quantity of work accomplished, and upon the achievement of certain minim- 
um standards. Student recotmnendation will be considered in the determination 
of these minima. 

Reporting to parents is extremely important to the success of any 
program in our district. In this respect, we feel that the traditional 
report card is inadequate. Therefore, we plan to distribute frequent 
progress reports to parents, students, and guidance counselors. Frequency 
is as yet undetermined, but ideally it should come upon completion of 
every post-test experience. This evaluation must be individually discussed 
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with each student to ensure a thorough understanding of his progress. 
We feel we can accomplish this with some minimum intervention by the 
guidance counselor and the parents. At this conference time, feedback 
from both student and parent can be collected, and the feedback can, 
in turn, serve to modify the program. Evaluation of the program, we feel, 
must be an ongoing process. It is pur hope that we will be flexible 
enough to accept and correct as much as possible. 

VII. Provisions for modifying processes when necessary 
Following explanation of the program, any disinterested students 
will immediately be given the opportunity to choose between the traditional 
and the individualized program. Because of the very nature of the in- 
dividualized program, the resectiouing process can be carried out without 
penalty. In the future, this can be either a permanent or a temporary 
change, but for the first year, vje have decided that any changes out of 
the individualized program must be permanent. The need for radical changes 
in the individualized program have not been anticipated. However, we 
are confident that it is sufficiently flexible to accommodate the needs 
of all persons who will be involved. 

Especially in this initial phase, we feel very strongly that the 
attitudes of students must be heard, and that changes must be made to 
benefit their needs. We hope that the individual conferences will provide 
an opportunity to listen to and review these altitudes. Finally, the very 
nature of an individualized program allows for a student •s need for rest 
and reassessment. This is reflected in our goal for evaluation which is 
to be one of quality and not quantity. The largest problem which we anti- 
cipate with the implementation of this program is the lack of cooperation 
on the part of the central administration of our school district. While 
they are philosophically in agreement with our plans, they have been very 
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uncooperative in providing us with a financial commitment. As things now 
stand, we are completely on our own. If we are successful, they will 
applaud us, but they are not willing to risk more than verbal encourage- 
ment. Thus we have decided to proceed on our own, not allowing their 
lack of support to stifle our enthusiasm, 

'k'k'kk-kiciz'k 

CASE » 2 

The determining factor in our partial conversion to individualized 
Instruction in foreign languages was to be a mid-year change in the 
school's schedule. Since February 1, 1972, the school has been on the 
LoPresti Alternating Schedule System, Under this system, the majority 
of classes meet either Mondays, Wednesdays, and alternating Fridays, or 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and alternating Fridays for a 70-ininute period. This 
represents a weekly class-time loss of 25 minutes compared with the 
traditional schedule. Our foreign language 1 and 2 classes still meet daily 
for 1 mod (35 minutes). 

Our Resource Center is carpeted, has tables of different sizes and 
shapes, bright new chairs, tape recorders, cassette players, a filmstrip 
viewer, record player, and file cabinet. Loth the departmental office and 
the Resource Center are shared by forei/jn languages and mathematics. One 
full-time paraprofessional is in charge of the Resource Center, and either 
a math or a foreign-language teacher is assigned there every period. 

The faculty was given a very short time to plan and prepare for this 
new program, but we in the language department started before the new 
schedule went into effect. On November 29, 1971, one other teacher of 
French and I began the "Open Classroom" in our F3A and F4 classes. 
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(F3 is an advanced group of sophomores who have been studying French 
since the seventh grade, and after one year of high school French, they 
are slated to take the New York State Level III Regents Exam. F4 are 
seniors who started French in the ninth grade , or are second-language 
students.) The program worked well in 40-minute periods five days a 
week. Since the concept of self-pacing and working with a schema was as 
new to me as to my students , we found it necessary constantly to revise 
the work outline. The students were extremely flexible and reacted 
favorably to the change. 

Difficulties arose at the end of each marking period due to our 
expectations of how much the students could achieve and the discrepancy of 
their actual performance. We modified our original goals in terms of 
grades received. Other problems arose. F3A is a status class, and al- 
though several students did not belong there, they, or their parents, 
did not want them switched to the regular track. This resulted in a very 
wide range of work within any given class. Some of the brighter students 
resented the additional time I took working with the slower ones, time, 
which they felt I should have used to test them orally. Some of them felt 
they were not being tested often enough within one 70-minute period. They 
could prepare two steps, but it was possible that I might not be able to 
get to them twice, and that they might have to wait from a Wednesday 
uutil the next class meeting which might be a Monday before being tested 
again. To alleviate this situation wherever possible, we tested them in 
the Resource Center during our own 35-minute lunch mods, and I gave what 
came to be called, "Marching Tests". Whenever I was on hall duty, my 
students would parade down the hall with me. The biggest unresolved con- 
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flict was the matter of self-pacing in a Regents class where the students 
must have completed a minimal amount of work to be adequately prepared. 

With the new school schedule, on February 1, 1972, we began a self- 
pacing, open-classroom system in our French 3 classes. The students took 
a bit longer to adjust to the new time schedule and the new classroom 
routine. Again, modifications of our expectations were necessary. 

The amount of paperwork involved in keeping one*s head just barely 
above water under this system is absolutely incredible. I had four of my 
five classes on individualized instruction, and found that I was putting 
in a school workday that began at 7:00 a.m. (classes began at 8:00 a.m.) 
and lasted until 5:00 p.m. (my teaching load was over at 1:00 p.m.). 
I felt like a test-maker, test-marker, and record-keeper. 

The most encouraging results were in our French 3 classes. While 
the students did not learn perhaps as much as I thought they could have, 
nevertheless, I am satisfied that they learned thoroughly what they did 
learn. I was discouraged, however, by the performance of my F3A*s on the 
Regents Exam, but that is not to say that they did not learn as well as 
the other group. They probably learned better, but it was just not enough I 
I hope to leave this Workshop with a fresh supply of ideas and innovative 
techniques to use this coming school year. 

isicicieieie-kis 

CASE £ 3^ 

My school is located in an affluent upper middle class community. 
One of sixteen high schools in the school system, it is a modern air- 
consitioned plant built six years ago. The school has an enrollment of 
approximately 2200 students, a professional staff of 117 teachers, and a 
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guidance department of eight counselors. 

Most of the residents are professional people, and in almost all 
the families of our students, at least one, and often both parents, have 
at least a Bachelor's degree. Our student body is college oriented; 
85% do in fact continue their formal education after graduation. 

Approximately 1500 students are enrolled in the variCMS foreign- 
language courses: Spanish and French Levels I - V, German Levels I - IV, 
Russian Levels I - III, and Latin Levels I - V. The language department 
has a staff of thirteen teachers. Class surveys taken in September, 1971 
indicated that 85% of the students take a language course to meet college- 
entrance requirements. 

Although the school program would be classified as traditional, 
the adminstration encourages innovative programs to improve education. 
We have had interdisciplinary courses in American civilization and world 
civilization for the past six years; some math courses are taught by 
cooperative team teaching; in grades 11 and 12, an English elective pro- 
gram offers a variety of nine-week courses from which students elect the 
ones they prefer. In the spring, the students schedule themselves for the 
next year, arranging the sequence of courses and selecting the teachers. 
Next year we will initiate an alternative learning program for 125 students 
which combines math, English, social studies, and sciencee It will be an 
experiment in individualizing instruction on a contract basis. 

If parallel scheduling permits, we try to group the students of 
Spanish according to achievement level. For students who have learning 
problems, we recycle at mid-year, permitting Level I and Level II students 
to repeat the first half of the year, rather than continue in a hopeless 
situation within the structure of our prenent program. 
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Foreign-language teachers have been avare of a need for a change in 
the language program because: 

1. the drop-out rate Is high; 

2. of 300 students who begin Spanish Level I, only 30 (10%) continue 
on to a fourth year of Instruction; 

3. a lockstep county requirement to complete 12 units of A-LM vork 
during the school year; depending on the ability of the student, 
this has caused much boredom or frustration; 

4. according to State poll taken last spring, 80% of students In- 
dicated that, given a choice of dropping English, math, social 
studies » or foreign language, they would prefer to drop the 
language course first; in spite of high initial enrollment, 
there is low actual interest in and poor attitudes toward the 
study of foreign languages; 

5. faculty relation ships are strained when students are permitted 
to move to the next level of study without minimal competency 
in the previous material; 

6. students obviously vary greatly in ability. Interest, motivation, 
and needs; teachers feel Inadequate when they cannot meet the 
challenge of individual difference. 

School policy is estabiii5hed by the County School Board which is re- 
sponsible for the education of more than 136,000 students. We are current- 
ly in the midst of developing and implementing a comprehensive Planning 
Programming, Budgeting and Evaluating System (PPBES). The goals and ob- 
jectives of this system are the basis of our proposal to iudividualize in- 
struction in Spanish: Level I in the 1973-74 school year. The goal and 
objective of the Commitment to Education are: 

Goal: To accept the responsibility for the development of each child 
into an adult who can stand confidently, participate fully, learn continual- 
ly, and contribute meaningfully in his woi/ld. 

if 

Objectives / 

1. To insure that each student develops proficiency in basic academic 
skills. 

2. To insure that each student develops the capacity to recognize and 
cope with the problems of unknown future. 
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3. To Insure that staff, students, and parents are afforded maximum 
feasible participation in the development and evaluation of 
programs and policies that meet the educational needs of each 
community. 

4. To insure tha development of meaningful interpersonal relation- 
ships among students, staff, and community. 

5. To insure maximum efficiency in the allocation of material 
resources. 

6. To insure maximum efficiency in the allocation of human resources. 
The greatest limitation we feel is our lack oi experience in certain 

techniques, such as writing objectives, preparing learning packets, 
organizing for group work, keeping records, making multi-media presentations, 
preparing audio-visuals, etc. 

Language teachers will not dispute the fact that a program of instruction 
that is oriented to the individual learner is theoretically sound. However, 
it appears that the success of such a program depends on the teacher's ability 
to create a proper enviroKunent , both psychologically and in materials and 
facilities. I feel that previous language methods have failed to achieve 
their objectives because teachers were poorly prepared to expedite them. 
Therefore, teacher training appears to be a crucial aspect of the success 
of this program. As a consequence of two unsuccessful attempts to in- 
dividualize in two s^iparate classes — unsuccessful because I could not 
prepare material, implement the program, evaluate performance, diagnose 
special difficulties, and keep the numerous records — I have been motivated 
to attend this Workshop. Enthusiastic, well-prepared teachers are the 
best insurance that a program will succeed. (We have a year in which to 
get ready. ) 

Some random reflections: 1) In-service training will be needed to 
acquaint chat staff with individualized instruction, the terminology, 
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methods and techniques, so that we all begin with a common frame of 
reference. 2) Whether classrooms are self-contained or not, the basic 
planning must be a cooperative effort. Objectives, criteria, evaluation, 
analysis of functions and components must be mutually agreed upon. 
This seems to be where we stand at present. 

********* 

CASE £ 4^ 

PROPOSAL : TO INDIVIDUALIZE FRENCH INSTRUCTION IN 7th AND 8th GRADES 

. WHAT 

1. Reflection on Purposes 

Children in our school start French in 3rd grade. By the time they 
reach the 7th grade, the novelty has worn off, and many seem to have 
lost interest in the subject. Something new is needed'. Since 
abilities, learning rates and learning styles vary greatly, my hope 
lies with individualized instruction, 

2. Identification of Issues 

A) The students have to be prepared to enter French II at a Regional 
High School. They have to pass an exam imposed by the high school. 

B) We have to use the text used at the high school ( Learning French 
the Modern Way I (2nd ed) and complete a certain number of chapters. 

C) Priority of the foreign language program is low I No permanent 
classroom, not much equipment. Teacher to teach two 7th and two 
8th grade classes on half-time contract. 

D) Teacher who taught these children for the last two years turned 
off" many of them. 

3» Identification of Assumptions 
A) Invariant 

1) Classes meet 5 times a week for i|.0 minutes (no flexibility). 

2) Prescribed text must be followed. 

3) Size of classes (20 to 2^). 

k) Lack of aides. 39 
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B) Variable 

1) Ability of students. 

2) Self discipline of students. 

II. WHY 

Justification 

1) To work with students of varying degrees of proficiency. 

2) To compensate for the students* wide variation of foreign language 
learning ability and differences in individual modes of learning. 

3) To facilitate the acquisition of skills at each student* s own 
optimum rate. 

To give students a more satisfactory foreign language experience 
(Sense of accomplishment may be motivating factor). 

5) To reduce classroom stress and avoid ego damage. 

6) To teach students to fe)organi2e their time 

(b) establish and achieve goals 

(c) assume responsibility for independent work. 

7) To improve relationship of teacher with students. 
Identification of Objectives 

I. A) To teach for 80 % mastery of basic material: lexical and structural 

elements. 

B) To promote student use of French in free communication situations. 

C) To vary materials and goals in order to give each student a chance 
to succeed. 

D) To promote the enjoyment of French. 

II. To pass the exam given by the high school to enter French II. 
III. 

A) To make the student aware of the nature of his learning task. 

B) To get the student to assume the responsiblity for his learning 
progress* 
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III. WILL IT WORK ? 
Practicability 
A) Feasibility of Proposal 

1) Factors favorable to Individualization In my schoo l. 

a) Teacher wants to Individualize (slncare enthuslasml ) 

b) Innovative principal (In theory'. He wants me to Individualize 
Instruction within present budget limits and ujider present 
physical conditions). 

2) Factors unfavorable to Individualization In my school . 

a) No time flexibility (5 forty minute periods a week). 

b) No space flexibility (possibly - or probably I - the four 
classes taught by me will be in two or more different 
classrooms.) 

c) No assistance from aides or other teachers. 

d) High School determined traditional curriculum. 

e) Children must pass ah exam Into French II which Is Imposed by 
the high school. . 

f) Teacher's (my) inexperience with Individualized Instruction. 

g) Teacher's inexperience with junior high age children (I have 
been teaching French In 3rd, kth and. In some years In 5th 
grades for the past six years). 

h) Lack of discipline of some of the students. 
1) Some dependent, relatively immature students. 
J) Rigid grading system 

k) Some 'traditional" colleagues. 

1) Community expectations may be rigid "traditional". 
B) Requlraments of Proposal 

(Learning French the Modern Way ) should be divided into 
packets or units each with 

a) Its objectives 

b) a variety of exercises to give the students immediate 
and direct application of that objective 

c) test on that objective to be taken by the student when 
he is ready for it. 

2) Remedm JIM-^^^^^ for the student who does not pass test with Ro< 
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3) Enrichment materials 

k) Cultural materials ; filmstrips, maps, magazines, games, films, 

records. 

C) How to Meet Requirements 

Make up individual ditto sheets with material to be learned: 

1) objective of each step 

2) exercises 

3) vocabulary 

k) self-correcting drills 
5») tests 

Comrauni cation assignments 

Tapes: drills, question-answers, comprehension tests 

Language Master (if machine is obtained) cards prepared to reinforce 
written with oral. 

Films, filmstrips 

D) Measurability of Results 

Tests: Students must show 80 % or better mastery of basic material. 
Student must demonstrate ability to communicate. 

Development of records: statement of progress In terms of objectives 
Evaluation of program by the students at regular intervals. 

E) Unanticipated results 

Possibly some students will do a minimum amount of work (lack of 
motivation). 

English may be used excessively between students. 
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IV. ANY CONFLICTS 

Value Compatibility of Proposal and Objective with other values held 

Teacher might find It difficult to accept the fact that some students 
are not trying their best* 

Teacher's tolerance for moments of apparent disorganization might be 
low I 

Teacher might have tendency to be authoritarian. 

Dependency-conditioned students might find It difficult to direct 
their own efforts toward educational goals (difficulties In motivatilng 
themselves to work) 

It might be nearly Impossible to have many types of materials so 
that students may choose things of Interest to them. 

I find oral work very Important and fear that there will not be 
enough opportunity for the development of the oral skills (spoken 
proficiency) • 



V. WHAT INSTEAD ? 
Alternatives 

A) Class divided Into three ability groups: while one group works 
with th teacher orally, another group works with machines, while 
a third group works on written materials. 

B) Traditional teaching 



VI. WHERE DOES IT FIT ? 
Value Hierarchy 
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VII. WHAT ACTION PLAN ? 

A) Prepare learning units 

1) Define behavioral objective of lesson. 

2) State what the student is expected to be able to do after 
completion of unit. 

3) Prepare learning activites. 

Suggest studying techniques (ex. studying with a partner, 
listening to tapes, using visual aids). 

B) Prepare practice tapes to supplement the commercial tapes. 

C) Prepare Language Master cards. 

D) Prepare tests which diagnose the students' knowledge or skills 
according to the predetermined criteria. 

E) Prep|^re a placement test for the 8th graders (some completed 5 
char^'cers, others 6 chapters in 7th grade with another tencher) 
whj/ih will be diagnostic in nature. 

P) P?.an the first few weeks of school wi)en the students will have 
to be taught how to learn with materials at hand. 

G) (live thought to contract writing 

1) Goal setting 

2) Methods of attaining objectives 

3) Conditions of evaluation 

k) Acceptance of necessary constraints (time). 

•k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k 

CASE // 5^ 

I. The Language Program 

Enrollment is approximately 550 students, grades 9 - 12» 

This is a public high school which accepts students from eight 

parochial feeder schools and one public feeder school • No foreign language 

is offered in any of the feeder schools, 

Spanish is the only foreign-language offering* Freshmen are not 

encouraged to enroll. Spanish I is usually begun in the sophomore year. 
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1. Reflection on Purpose 

The purpose of the Spanish program Is to Interest as many 
students as possible In the study of the Spanish language. At present, 
only college-oriented students elect a foreign language. 

The highly academically oriented students have achieved success 
In the present program, and for the most part are very enthusiastic about 
continuing. Several less talented students, however, have been forced to 
earn C*s, even though some of them work very hard and do what Is expected 
of them. 

A certain percentage of academically talented students are 
"tumed-of f " because the courses are taught In such a way as to force 
all the students to move forward In the same program at the same -rate. 
These students earn C's because they are not challenged by the pedagogical 
iiiethod or because they object to the concept of the teacher as the sole* 
dispenser of knowledge. 

The purposes of the Spanish program are not being fulfilled. 
Too few students are studying language. It is questionable If those 
students who do achieve under the present program are really learning 
to appreciate Spanlsh^^speaklng peoples and their customs. 
II. The Language Program Should Be Individualized 

Justification for Individualizing the Program 

While highly academically oriented students have achieved, and 
have, in fact, indicated that they enjoy language class, they have also 
Indicated that they are "bored" by the audio-lingual method found in the 
A-LM program. They object to the fact that most of their real oral practice 
involves rather unexciting activities such as making the necessary changes 
in verb paradigms and substituting words in a drill. Mediocre students 
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indicate that they are even more '•bored" than their more talented dans- 
mates by the A-LM method. Dissatisfaction with the A-LM program becomes 
especially apparent after the first year of study. 

Second-year students have revealed what they feel they would 
choose to study if they were given the opportunity. The second-year 
students surveyed indicated that they would like 

a» to converse more in Spanish 

b. to improve listening comprehension 

€• to read Spanish language novels and stories 

d, to study the history of Spain and Latin America 

e. to study the geography of Spain and Latin America 
f • to study Hispanic customs 

g. to compose original compositions 

h. to discuss world politics and current events in Spanish 

i. to read current Spanish language newspapers and magazines 
It appears that the students have themselves indicated the 

directions of a program which truly meets the original purpose of the 
Spanish language program. Tlie students have suggested a program ;^hich 
would 1) help them to speak the language and 2) help them to appreciate 
the Spanish-speaking peoples. Since the students indicate chat their 
interests are individually different, and since It Is known that each 
student learns in a different way at a different rate, it seems logical 
to propose an individualized program of Spanish study. 

III. The Practicability of an Individualized Language Prcsram 
Feasibility of an Individualized Program 
Time does not permit a complete change to individualized 
instruction in all three levels of the program. It is felt chat only 
instruction at Level III can be properly planned by Fall, 1972. 
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A well-planned mini-course approach to Level Three would afford 
advanced students the opportunity to explore their interests in the 
language. 

The proposed mini-course programs for Level Three would consist 
of the following offerings: each offering would be for a specified 
number of weeks. 



a. 


Repaso de Gramatica 


b. 


La Vida Contemporanea 


c. 


Situaciones Diarias 


d. 


El Pequeno Teatro 


e. 


Los Revolucionarios 


f . 


Viajes y Turismo 




Divi^rtense en Espainol 


h. 


Brown Power 


i. 


Proyectos Individuales 



Other Possibilities Are: 

a. Lecturs 

b. Mejorar el Comprendimiento Escuchado y Le£do 

c. La Historia de Espana y Latlnoamerica 

d. El Arte Hispmiico 

e. Conversacion y Composicion 

Requirements for an Individualized Program With Mini-courses 

a. Adequately equipped classroom 

b. Adequately trained teacher 

c. Resources, books and volunteer speakers 

d. Library facility 
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Meeting the Requirements 

a* The classroom # The Spanish classroom Is adequate In 

size for the present enrollment* Presently, the largest 
class has 15 students. There Is one Wollensak reel-to- 
reel recorder and one headset per student. The room Is 
wired with an Induction loop which transmits the tape 
program. The headsets may be used anywhere In the class- 
room. Several other recorders could be borrowed from 
the library. 

The classroom would be the only place for Individual 
study other than the library, 

b. The teacher . The teacher would be adequate only If 
trained to design, realize, supervise, and evaluate an 
Individualized program. 

There Is only one teacher. Duties cannot be shared with 
other staff members, 

c. The resources . No one text has been chosen for Level 
Three, At present, the Instructor Is examining many 
books' which would serve for various mini-courses. 

Most written materials to be used In the mini-courses 
are found In sample copies of texts and can be adapted to 
Individual mini-courses. 

It appears that some materials Including tapes and books 
can be lent to the Spanish Department by the local college 
through an Inter-library Loan arrangement. The success 
of several of the mini-courses will depend largely upon 
I the resources lent by the college, 

d. The library . While the school district is wealthy, the 
high school is deplorably equipped. The library is small, 
and it is not a place conducive to study. The librarian 
cannot be depended upon to provide cheerful service to 
either student or teacher. 

The library is thought of as the place to go if one wants 
to avoid being stuck in the overcrowded study hall for 
an hour. 

In short, the resources in the library are pitifully 
inadequate, and the librarian is uncooperative, 

IV, Conflicts in Individualizing the Language Program 
With the Community 

This is a small conservative community of approximately 3^000 
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Inhabitants. The ancestry of most people Is German. It would be safe 
to say that the services of few. If any, volunteer resource persons 
could be secured. 

The people are suspicious of "progressive" education, partly 
because It might cost them more than the present system. The school 
board has seen fit to hire a principal who Is also conservative In matters 
of spending. 

With the School Administration 

Individualized Instruction has never been discussed at an 
administration-faculty meeting. It Is evident that It Is not even being 
considered as a possible school-approach to Instruction. However, It 
appears that In his own classroom, an Individual teacher Is free to 
develop his own teaching style. Consequently, If Level Three were offered 
on an Individualized mini-course basis. In all probability the program 
would be allowed. 

With Credit to Be Awarded 

It Is doubtful that the present administration would allow 
assignment of credit for whatever work Is completed, and thereby discard 
the Carnegie unit. 

Mini-courses could be offered under the present system If 
each were worth a stated fractional part of a credit, and If the student 
were compelled to complete 1/2 credit's worth of mini-courses per semester. 

At this time It Is not known what would happen If a student 
failed to complete 1/2 credit In rolnl-courses per semester. Presently, 
If a stud( it falls to complete the work required by the end of the 
semester, he receives an Incomplete. There are very few lnconq>letes 
given because teachers are encouraged to give either D's or F's rather 
than Incompletes. 
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With the Library 

The school has a very poorly equipped library. The library 
would not be adequate for the needs of any student who wished a quiet 
place for studying. The library is thought of as the lesser of two 
evils when spending an hour in the study hall and an hour in the library 
are compared. 
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POST-TEST DATA 

CASE £ 1 

A, Before School Begins 

!• Prepare detailed plans for the review lessons 1-5 (Cours 
Elementalre, Dale and Dale) to be treated traditionally* 

2. Prepare detailed Instructions for at least lessons 6-15 to be 
used In an Individualized manner* Every two lessons in "Course El^entalre" 
are supportive and therefore the coniblned two lessons offer a greater 
variety of skills and activities to be used In conjunction with behavioral 
objectives as the medium of Instruction* Each "unit" will have a pre- 
test and a post-test with some self«-evaluatlve, peer-evaluative and 
teacher-evaluative means as well* Modification of behavioral objectives 
will occur as the students become more Involved In the planning pro- 
cesses and as their skills, aptitudes and Interests are assessed. 

3» The Inclusion of much more cultural emphasis In the program 
will require that we use the multitude of resource Information obtained 
In the workshop to "stock up" on cultural material to be used as 
enrichment » Incentive, and as part of the program Itself* 
B* First Week of School 

1. Familiarize the 9th grade guidance counselor with our program 
and ask her help In preparing a written form to be signed by both 
student and parent following orientation, stating acceptance of t>^. 
program and permission to participate in it* 

2* Meet with the Media Center staff* Be sure that they understand 
their coimnltment and their role In implementation* They will be asked 
to have segmented cassette tapes and recorders available for the 
students to use during free periods* They will also be asked to aid, 
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as usual, In ordering films and providing resource materials. 

3, Begin preparation of the contract form to be signed by each 
student at the beginning of the Individualized program. The contracts 
will be devised on a short-term basis and In accordance with the Individual 
students's aptitudes and Interests as shown In the first five traditional 
units of work. No two contracts need be alike, 

4, Prepare a pre-test of attitudes toward learning to be administered 
to all participants In September and again In June and to be used In 
evaluation of the program, 

5, Be sure that the tapes are being divided onto cassettes by the 
Media Center aides. Each tape should be in accordance with individual 
skills and behavioral objectives, 

6, Contact the Superintendent's office concerning volunteer services. 
Meet with volunteers as soon as pc . ible to determine scheduling on a 
regular and frequent basis, 

7, Contact the local University, Department of Modem Languages, 
and ask for any possible volunteers as Teacher Aides, 

8, Meet with the school's foreign language team and explain to 
the rest of the team exactly what we will be doing in our pilot program 
in individualization. Solicit their aid and schedule any help they are 
willing to give, 

9, Privately talk with the French II teacher and schedule help 
from any of his students as teacher aides, 

10, Present final plans to the principal, for his approval and 
discuss problems, (He will have already been consulted in the initial 
stages of planning.) 
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C. Prior to Completion of Lessons 1-5 

1. Make initial presentation to the section chosen to participate. 
Explain in detail what they can expect and assure them that at any time 
they may return to the traditional class by a simple switch of French 
sections. No other part of their schedule will have to change. Be sure 
that they understand that there will be no penalty for their choice of 
either class. Explain also their role in planning and implementing the 
program. Listen to their suggestions. 

2. * Have an explanation of the program in the mail to be received 
at home the same day as the presentation in class. Announce a meeting 
to answer any questions that the parents might have and allow us to 
make a formal presentation of the program. Include as well our phone 
numbers so that anyone unable to attend can get in touch with us 
individually. Include a parental permission slip for any parents who 
want to give their permission without any further explanation. 

3. Hold the parental meeting and collect all parental permission 
slips. The meeting with parents might well be the most Important step 
in the success or failure of the program. A list of advantages from 
the literature on individualization will be most useful in presenting 
the philosophy of our program. The fact that, at first, the program 
will be very limited, the controls very tight, and "escape" possible 
should help to assuage the fears of our extremely conservative and 
concerned parents. Suggestion and apprehensions will be dealt with 
openly • 

4. Re-section any students who do not wish to participate. 

5. Schedule last minute meeting with the counselor to check on 
feedback from the students she has talked to and to be sure that all of 
the parents are content, 
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D. First Step In Individualized Program 

1. Pep talk with the participants to encourage motivation. 

2. Have all students sign their contracts. File these with the 
parental permission slips. 

3. Explain in greater detail the mechanics of our individualized 
program. This will Include the physical set-up, available resources, 
information concerning native speakers and teacher aides, availability 
of Media Center resources, and guidance opportunities. 

,4. Show the students where all the available learning aids are 
located and how they may use them. 

5. Show the students their folders and have them fill out their 
study hall schedules. 

E. Second Step 

1. Make sure that everyone is happy with his decision and allow 
for any further needed re-sectioning. 

2. Review the physical lay-out of the space and use of the equip- 
ment with the students. 

3. Administer the pre-test of learning attitudes. 

4. Begin handing out materials for the first unit of work, starting 
with large group instruction seeking possible methods of approach and then 
dealing with individual problems and questions. 

5. Allow the students who scored an A or B on the test for Lessons 
1-5 to begin work at their own rate. 

6. Treat the rest of the class as a group and begin to work together 
on the unit with one teacher leading them as a somewhat traditional class. 
As the teacher judges each individual's performance, or at the individual's 
request, allow him to break away from the group and begin to work at his 
own pace. 
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7. Provide constant encouragement and help to thoste entering the 
program. 

8. Offer many group activities and instructions in the initial 
stages to help the students ease into their new role and increase feel- 
ings of security. 

F. Long-Range Plans; Final Implementation 

As the program progresses and more of the students are included, 
we will begin implementing more and more of the elements described in the 
original paper , thus permitting greater student involvement and a wider 
range of activities. The controls, up to this point, have been imposed to 
permit corrections and revisions in the process and to allow the teachers 
involved to assess their own management skills and capabilities. 

Within the academic year, we should have made a strong beginning and 
tackled the biggest problems, and should be well on our way to handling the 
more weighty tasks of crediting and grading on a continuous basis. We would 
also hope to be in the process of introducing mini-course' designed for 
different interests and shorter periods of time. 

******** 

CASE I 2 

Short-Range Objectives 

"Reflection on one*s own involved state is often necessary to make 
adequate use of oneself" (Charles 0. Curran, Counseling and Psychotherapy , 
quoted by John F. Bockman during the Workshop), I have spent the last week 
or so listening to the experts, conferring with the consultants, interacting 
with my colleagues > reading the literature of the profession > "reflecting 
on my own (very) involved state," and now I shall attempt to show on paper 
how I propose to make adequate use of myself. 
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This past year's experience having been the best teacher, I now propose 
as my first short-range goal rehumanizing the role or the teacher * By that 
I mean that the system or program of individualized instruction that I 
intend to create will be well-organized, explicitly defined in terms of 
behavioral objectives for both teacher and student, with materials and 
activities well planned in advance. This will allow me to act as a 

facilitator of learning, and not just a tester, test-maker, and marker, 

V 

and more importantly, it will allow me to interact with my students in 
the language. 

The goal of rehumanization will be achieved because I will start 
with one class (French 3A - high school sophomores who have been studying 
French since grade 7), and because I will always maintain control over the 
system. I can almost predict success for this year because I will be dealing 
with bright students who are more flexible, more highly motivated, more 
success-oriented than an average group. Before classes begin in September, 
I will look through all the materials on hand in school and attempt to 
cull out readings, structural exercises, listening tapes and tests, cultural 
materials (some of which I can hopefully convert to simulation games) , and 
vocabulary developing exercises which I will organize in such a way that they 
will complement our basic text (A-LM, Revised Edition). During the first 
week of school I shall begin scheduling personal conferences with each of 
these students to get some background information. If this proves not to 
be feasible, I shall ask them to fill out an attitude and interest question- 
naire on which I might ask some of the following questions: 

1. What is the most important thing you would like me to know about you? 

2. What aspects of French study are you good at? 
understanding spoken French 

understanding written French without translation into English 
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translating from English to French 

translating from French to English 

answering questions orally 

giving written responses to oral questions 

conversing on a given topic 

"free" conversation 



3. Up to noy, which aspect (s) of learning French has (have) been most 
difficult cr the most boring, and why? 

4. Which activities do you feel are important and are ones you would 
like to work on this year?- 

vocabulary development 

^speaking French 

reading French and discussing the content 

reading French and writing about the content 

^learning structure 

^learning verbs 

^translating English to French 

dramatizing short skits 

^creating original playlets 

learning about the art, history, music, theater, daily life 

of a different culture 
writing Individual reports for group or entire class discussion 

If , as I am hoping, there is a high correlation between the student responses 

to this questionnaire and my pre-planned supplementary activities, then, 

psychologically at least, I will be ready to begin teaching the class as 

a single group unti?u I see the natural split into the three groups of fast, 

average; and slow learner. After covering about two units together, we 

will divide the 70-minute period into three 20-minute segments during which 

each of the three groups will work on a different activity, suited to their 

needs and abilities as I have determined them. During each of these 20-minute 

segments, I will work with a different group and check on their progress. 

The remaining ten minutes (coming at either end of the period) will be 

devoted to full-class conversational practice at the elevel of the middle 

group. 

Once this set-up is fully under my control, I will allow the better 
students out of the textbook and my classroom and into the Resource Center 
once a week or for one-half period per class meeting, i.e., twice one week, 
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then three times the next for 70 minutes, to work on the supplementary 
materials. I will still be in control of the system because directions 
will be explicit, behavioral objectives will be established, minimum pro- 
ficiency will be required to vary with the behavioral objective of the 
activity, answer keys will be provided for student use in checking some 
of these written exercises, short self-evaluative pre-tests will give students 
immediate feedback as to their progress. Additional activities will be 
provided if students fail the pre-test. 

This past year,* the students worked from a "schema" that I had devised 
for each unit of A-LM. The schema provided for written and oral activities 
which required the student to demonstrate ability in the four-skills 
areas. Quizzes had to be passed at 80% minimum proficiency, but could be 
taken an unlimited number of times. I shall revise this schema to include 
the following: behavioral objectives — a general one for the unit, and specific 
ones for each step; short, self-evaluative pre-tests to precede each of the 
three quizzes whose grades will be counted. The quizzes can be taken only 
twice. I see a great need to eliminate the formalized oral testing as I was 
doing it because it consumed an inordinate amount of class time and was not 
effective or efficient communication. As a short-range goal in the area of 
oral testing, I can envision the following implementation: I will put oral 
tests of various types, e.g., sound discrimination, listening comprehension 
paragraphs, oral rejoinders, etc., on a cassette, and the students will give 
oral answers to the questions. The answers will either be provided at the 
end of the cassette or on a written answer key for immediate feedback to 
the students. In the area of communication > I can include role playing, 
simulation games (sometimes along cultural lines) for the brighter students 
to prepare in the Resource Center and perhaps to perform either for the class 
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or for me alone. During the last ten minutes of a period, I will divide 
the entire class into small conversational groups of three or four students, 
each with a student leader, and give them a list of related topics to discuss 
among themselves and with me. 

If I see that they are a really creative group, I can envision the 
following sequence of activities culminating in purposeful communication: 

1. Assign as a compositional activity the writing of a letter to 
"Dear Abby", possibly to be done anonymously. 

2. Give each letter to a student other than the writer for an answer. 

3. Choose four or five of the best questions and answers, and use them 
as conversational stimuli for class discussion. (I am assuming that 
students will write letters dealing with their own real problems, 
and, perhaps, indirectly we may be able to help them.) 

4. Divide the class into groups of four or five, appoint a student 
leader to whom the problem will be given. The group will discuss 
it and report back to the class. 

To increase motivation and to stimulate conversation, I will create 

a permanent box labeled "Problemes a Resoudre" or "Point de o/part" into which 

students may at any time place problems, personal or scholastic, ideas, 

suggestions, etc., written only in French for the class to consider. 

Long-Range Objectives 

Whenever I feel that my control of the system permits, I will move 
still further along the path to individualized instruction. When programs 
of individualized study are attempted on a larger scale, I see the need for 
a required orientation program for students and parents, sanctioned by the 
administration. This orientation should be organized in the form of behavioral 
objectives stating the purpose of the particular program of individualization, 
the expected student behavior under such a program, the conditions under 
which students are expected to perform, the evaluative criteria to be used, 
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as well as the components of the program that will be available in the 
realization of the goals. Ideally, after the orientation, with the consent 
of parents, the student should be given the option of entering either a 
traditional or an individualized program of instruction. The availability 
of such options on an organized basis is what makes this a long-range 
objective on the secondary level at least. 

I see a slow change in the grading system. At this point I find it 
difficult to conceive of a traditional grading system that can account 
for time differences in learning achievement without penalty to those 
students who need the longer time. The "recycling" system used at the 
John Dewey High School in Brooklyn (five seven-week cycles per school year) 
sounds excellent, but is not feasible for implementation at our school for 
the present. It might work better to give a grade of Incomplete until the 
quantitative course requirements are met at the required level of pro- 
ficiency. The inequity here is that in our school there can be no carry-over 
beyond the fourth marking period, i.e., the student must complete the 
course by June. An objective to strive for in the future is converting 
the Guidance Department to acceptance of the need for variable credits. 

I have profited tremendously from this Workshop because I've been 
able to see many of the mistakes I had been making and how they can be 
corrected without throwing out all the work I've done and starting again 
from scratch. I have been shown the sequential, step-increment path that 
is the only logical way to begin to individualize instruction. I can face 
this coming year somewhat more secure in the knowledge that I am taking 
a beginning step on the path leading to the individualization of instruction 
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which, in turn, will lead to the individualization of learning. 

"Reflection on one's own involved state is (absolutely) necessary 
to make adequate use of oneself." The past two weeks of reflection, 
introspection, and analysis have convinced me to try again — this time 
on a more realistic basis, with a more humance approach both for my 
students and myself, and on a smaller scale. This Workshop has provided 
me with the vital shot of adrenalin necessary to attempt such an under- 
taking . 

****** 

CASE #2 

In writing this final paper, my thoughts return to the title (and ob- 
jectives) of this Workshop: Analysis and Introspection. I must ask my- 
self: How have I been affected in these areas during the past two weeks? 
The answer is, "Remarkably I " I am not sure, however, that I can convey 
to what degree this is true. We have been bombarded by concepts, philo- 
sophies, systems, reevaluations with little time to think about them. My 
mind needs to lie fallow, to reflect on what I've heard and read, to turn 
it over, to decide how it all relates to my unique school experience, to 
let it gradually enrich my thinking. The processes of analysis and intro- 
spection will continue long after I have left West Chester, and the ob- 
jectives will ultimately be (performance-) tested in my classroom in the 
ways in which I relate to students and in the learning they accomplish. 

When I arrived here I had had two disastrous experiences trying to 
implement individualized instruction in my school. I felt I had not 
succeeded because I did not know how to implement an individualized program 
and because I did not have adequate materials. When the consultants spoke 
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of individualization as a philosophy, not a method, I took it for education- 
al jaberwocky. For me it was another in a long line of ,ethods designed 
to help overcome some persistent and annoying problems. I have come to 
realize, however, that individualization is indeed a philosophy, a new 
perception of the relationships among the teacher, the learner, and the 
goals of education. It is a new way of looking at the world, both the one 
that exists today and the one that will exist tomorrow. 

Individualization is not LAP's, checklists, supplementary materials, 
or technology.. It is an attitude, a value system, a perspective on education. 
It begins by looking at yourself: who you are, what you are, and where you 
fit into the scheme of learning. It is followed by establishing the proper 
environment where learning and growth can occur. Materials are a needed 
part of the system, but the "medium is not the message." 

One must now think in terms of the next step. Since we in our $chool 
are planning to implement an individualized program in 1973-74, there is 
time to plan carefully. The department is being asked to make a commitment 
by writing objectives at the classroom level to implement the County guide- 
lines. Our department will meet at the end of August to arrive at the ob- 
jectives cooperatively. I will undoubtedly be the only one in the department 
who has had exposure to a Workshop such as this. The direction our program 
takes depends on what we do at that meeting. I have the responsibility to 
make some concrete suggestions. 

Meanwhile, throughout the year I intend to learn more about the technique 
of analysis and instruction. I don't intend to use the word "individualization 
in reference to anything I do. If a technique fails, I don't want individual- 
ization to have failed. I am afraid that heaping LAP's, checklists, criterion- 
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referenced tests, and behavioral objectives on students (en masse or 
separately) and calling It "Individualization" will do more harm than good. 
Conceivably, anything labeled "Individualization" can be defeated by 
association with Ineptly handled programs and techniques purporting to be 
"Individualization of Instruction." 

I do feel, however, they are useful techniques to be employed when 
applicable. Therefore, I Intend to Incorporate them Into my regular 
school program next year; first to give me experience In using them, and 
second, to acquaint the students with them so that they aren't continually 
disoriented by "something new." There Is a measure of security In "the 
same old thing." I Intend, for example, to use: 

1. lap's to review the previous level at the beginning of the 
year, utilizing a pre-test, learning actlvltes, and a post-test based on 
a "need to know;" 

2. Checklists of the main points of the new units along with self- 
evaluation so that a student can measure his own progress and ask for help 
when he needs It; 

3. Small groups and Individuals to cover material as a review, new 
presentation, cultural material, or discussion; 

4. Cassettes and tapes, tranparencies, slides developed by me to 
relate to specific aspects of the course. 

In time I hope to become skillful and comfortable with those tech- 
niques that suit my personality. In other words, an elaborate "dress 
rehearsal" designed to permit me to delete those techniques that fail for 
me without ascribing the failure to individualization. 

No other subject interfaces with so many other subject-matter areas 
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as the language courses: English, social studies, geography, anthropology, 
art, music. I intend to "brain pick" my colleagues in these other subjects 
because they are using methods and techniques that can be applied to 
language classes, sometimes by merely translating the material into the 
target language. In this way our co-workers can become another resource 
to our students. 

In turn, we should get out of our "eggcrates" and into the other 
classrooms. We have a lot to offer the other disciplines. It lends 
credibility to the World Civilization class when we act as consultants to 
the study of Spain in the 14th century, or Latin America in World Geography, 
or even to making pinatas in the art classes. Here is an opportunity for 
simbiosis to take place in education* 

Cultural content interests me, and I believe, the student as well. 
If the third, fourth, and fifth years offer a lively, interesting program, 
the student wants to go on and may accept "scut" work in the early levels 
as a means to functioning eventually in such a group. I believe the first 
two years must be directed to developing basic communication skills. We 
lose students after Level II for two reasons: 1) They know they lack 
control of the basic skills and are too smart to commit academic suicide 
in the advanced levels; and 2) The program offers nothing new at the 
upper levels, just a continuation of "scut" work. That is why mint-courses are 
to be presented in the last nine weeks of the school year. I will have 
seven months to work on research and development of these courses. Since 
I want to get out of the cognitive domain and into the affective, the main 
objectives will be stated in affective terms . I know that cognitive 
communication skills must and will be reenforced in the natural course 
of events) • At the upper levels there needs to be a shift in emphasis 
so that the skills become the means and not the end of the course. I feel 
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sure our students will react more positively to goals in the affective 
domain. 

I plan to develop these courses in the area of contrastive cultures. 
I am working on the first one which will deal with stereotypes — American 
stereotypes! Tlie title will be: Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us . My 
primary objective will be to have stu<l6nts realize the abuses of 
stereotyping by reading about American stereotypes in Spanish literature. 
Some materials I am already acquainted with are: 

121 Esas Espanas : a series of short (3-4 pages) stories that develop 
stereotypes of national characteristics. The selections are short and 
amusing. 

Modas de Vivir by Julian Marias: a series of essays depicting 
the American as a gum chewing, female-dominated, drugstore-oriented material- 
ist, in an amusing but satirical manner. 

The Banana Trilogy by Miguel Angel Asturias: (another gum chewing 
protagonist) which deals with Middle-American views of North iVmericans 
as imperialists, materialists, and sexual extremists. 

Another course could be developed around the role of women in the 
North American and South American societies. The English elective course 
for juniors and seniors may provide ideas for short courses that may have 
transfer value in our language fields. I also intend to review our film 
catalogs for films which may be utilized in such a program. 

The last area of which I have been thinking is whether a selection 
of method, as well as a time option, can be offered to our students by 
adapting a basic text (ours would be A-LM Level I) to different ways of 
learning. Can an A-LM text be controlled to meet differences or prefer- 
ences in methods of learning? If the material as it exists in the text, 
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tapes, workbooks, is regarded as the "core" material and if we can assume 
this can be completed by the average student (with 80% competency in 
criterion- referenced tests), can we by deleting those exercises that are 
related to listening/speaking, provide for the child who functions best 
in reading and writing? Or by emphasizing the audio/lingual aspects, 
provide for the nonverbal child? Thirdly, by manipulating the material, 
can we provide a program in the passive listening/reading skills? The 
language-oriented child would work with the core materials and complemen- 
tary and supplementary materials that would broaden his base of understand- 
ing and ability to function in the language. (I think we need to put 
a brake on students being motivated to dash pell-mell through units with 
the sole objective of completing two years work in one. I am sure reten- 
tion of material suffers.) Why not let them slow down a bit, let them 
move horizontally, before moving vertically again. One question I have: 
Can the data secured by administering the Pimsleur Aptitude test before 
entry into Level I provide accurate information so that an audio/lingual 
or verbal/graphic predilection could be identified? 

I have subjected you to my "stream of consciousness" as it relates 
to ray thoughts, ideas, feelings, and reactions to individualization, as 
I kick it around and examine it in my own mind. Briefly it summarizes in 
this way: 

1. To prepare objectives to present at the language department 
meeting in August; 

2. To utilize some techniques associated with individualized in- 
struction in my classroom next year; 

3. To find out what I can beg, borrow or steal from other disciplines 
tha^ can be applied in language classes; 
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4. To get out of my classroom into some of the other subject 
areas. To let the faculty and students know how versatile language 
teachers can be and that we exist beyond "listen and repeat;" 

5. To develop four mini-courses for advanced classes based on 
affective objectives; 

6. To examine basic text materials, to see how they can be manipulated, 
not only to adjust to a difference in time allowance, but to method and 
interest as well. 

Obviously I cannot do all these things at once. I will begin with 
work on numbers one and two before school begins; I hope to implement 
number five during the first semester. Maybe I can study text materials 
next summer. I hope all of you see yourselves mirrored in this paper. 
The place where each of you has influenced me should be obvious. I 
thank you for a stimulating and thought-provoking experience. 

********* 

CASE # 4 

The most valuable advice I received in this workshop is: "Proceed 
with carel Go slowlyl Anticipate the problems. Plan solutions." 

So, instead of individualizing French instruction in my two seventh 
and my two eighth grades in September, I am planning to keep the classes 
together at the beginning of the year. I hope however between now and 
Septiimber to prepare worksheets, checklists, objectives, explicit 
instructions on how to go about learning the material, short quizzes, 
tests and cultural material for some of the chapters of the book. Learning 
French the Modem Way . 

All the students in the class will get these sheets for a given 
chapter. We will work together, as a class, but the students will be 
encouraged to take on more of the responsibility of learning. They will 
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read over the objectives, work first with the teacher, then with each 
other and the machines, take self-tests, etc. For each new objectives 
and learning step they will be pulled together for "mass teaching" 
followed by some self-teaching. 

Individualized instruction for a small group of outstanding students • 
After much practice at following written learning steps, using 
the tape recorder, cassettes, and Language Master (if I obtain one), I 
plan to allow the best 5 or 6 students to adjust their learning rates 
with brief daily teacher help and evaluation. 

One of my unsolved dilemmas is what to do with the "fast" child 
when he has finished the chapter. Till I feel more secure with 
individualization, I might give him enrichment material, easy books, 
magazines, listening selections, cultural materials, games or similar 
materials in other textbooks. In order for this supplementary material 
to seem worthwhile to the child, I will have to write objectives and 
tests for the enrichment material. The "fast" child will also be encouraged 
to work with his classmates. We will thus all proceed to the "next 
chapter together. 

I hope eventually to feel secure enough and well enough organized 
with records, availability of materials, etc. to allow the "fast" child 
to go on to the next unit in guided fashion (while he participates with 
the other students in class activities two or three days a week) • I 
will gradually allow more children to adjust their learning rates. 
PROBLEMS 
Space 

I will be restricted to a conventional classroom (I probably won't 
have my four classes in the same classroom). I hope to have the students 
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working alone In several "corners" of the room, and possibly get a screen 
to keep them from being too distracted by the large group working en masse > 
I may send a few to work in the hall, although it is rather difficult to 
concentrate there. I have made arrangements with the librarian to send a 
small group to the library, but talking is restricted there too. 
Parents 

I am concerned that some parents will surely want their children in, 
or out, of the program. Since only a few will be involved at first, a 
meeting with parents might not be advisable. Parents not invited might 
feel slighted. In our small community where parents are quite involved 
with their children's programs, talk to each other, etc., this differentiation 
in treatment might create problems. I believe my best solution will be to 
make as little "fuss" as possible. I plan to advise parents at "back-to- 
school-night" that I have rewritten some of the material to enable the 
student to see clearly what his objectives are, the steps needed to attain 
them, the self-testing of one objective at a time, etc. I'll- stress the 
fact that all children are encouraged to accept more responsibility for 
learning. 

Lack of Motivation 

As long as only the better students are involved in individualized 
study, lack of motivation will not be a great problem. However, I plan 
some specific re-motivating activities (Set-to-Learn activities suggested 
by Wilga Rivers in The Psychologist and the Foreign Language Teacher) . 
I also plan to have students evaluate the program. 
Grad ing 

I would like to have motivation and drive count as a good part of the 
grade, as well as the amount of French spoken in class. 
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The chief grading problem will come when all students are working 
in an individualized program. Is the student who has mastered six 
chapters and worked to the best of his ability entitled to the same 
grade as the student who has mastered ten chapters? I will present this 
problem to the administrators. 
Oral Work 

Will the student speak enough? I hope to have regularly scheduled 
sessions of controlled or guided conversation, perhaps twice a week for 
half a period. I will also try to get parent-aides and high school 
students to volunteer for additional oral practice. In my view, the 
development of oral proficiency in an individualized program remains one 
of the biggest problems. 
Slow Progress 

It seems to be my responsibility to get as many children as possible 
into French II in the high school where an entrance test is administered. 
I am concerned that while six or seven best students work individually, 
the average-slow group will progress too slowly to be prepared for the 
high school standards. This remains an unresolved problem. 
Classroom Management 

I see a link between classroom management and progress in work. 
Therefore, I plan to prepare efficient ways of keeping records, working 
with a variety of groups that need help, testing, counseling, etc. For 
this reason, I plan to individualize only a small group of outstanding 
students at the outset. 
Tasks to Be Completed 

Prepare: 

1. Checklist for chapters (list of learning activities to be ac- 
complished, with control sheets) 
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2. Objectives of various sections of chapters (including the per- 
formance level expected) 

3. Procedural steps (how-to-do activities), including sheets to 
supplement and clarify the textbook 

4. Tests: both informal practice quizzes and tests 

5. Tapes to supplement commercial tapes 

6. Eliminating non-essential parts from commercially taped materials 

7. Diagnostic test for the eighth graders who will arrive with 
different preparations (some have completed five chapters, others, 
ten) 

8. Visuals and- drill materials (e.g., verb cards labeled by chapters) 
Conclusion 

This program of gradual implementation will give me an opportunity 
to re-educate myself to shift the emphasis from teaching to facilitating 
learning. It will also allow time for the re-education of the student who 
has to learn to cope with his freedom and assume the responsibility of 
learning* 

icicic'k-k'k'kic 

CASE i 1 

My plans for the Level III program have changed as a result of ex- 
posure to the ideas of our Workshop staff, to the ideas presented in our 
assigned readings, and to the ideas and problems of other teachers who have 
already attempted to individualize their programs in their respective 
schools. 

Indications are that support of individualized programs is overwhelm- 
ingly positive and warm, and that individualized programs require a great 
deal of planning if they are indeed to succeed. Various speakers here have 
emphasized that an improperly planned program could result in teaching which 
is worse than in the traditional lock-step. 
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I am aware now that my mini-course Idea, though tantalizing, was 
hastily planned and may have failed for lack of sufficient materials and 
vision. There were numerous flaws in my original plan. First of all, as 
Mr. Bockman pointed out, one does not launch a worthwhile individualized 
study program unless the proper groundwork has been laid in the community. 
Parents should be advised of the change to individualized study and should 
give their consent to the change. As I now realize, I had not consulted 
with the community, nor is it likely I would have had the support of the 
school administration. 

Second, as stated in my first paper, I view the purposes of Spanish 
instruction in my school to be to speak the language and to understand and 
appreciate Spanish-speaking peoples. I found that boredom seemed to take 
root, bud, and blossom during the second year with the A-LM materials. My 
students complained, and rightly so, I believe, that they were not learning 
to speak, but merely to imitate, and that * they .were reading stories about 
Spanish-speaking peoples, but were not learning to understand and appreciate 
the Hispanic view of life. 

I was certain that I would lose my students because of language teaching 
materials, the format of which had become tiresome after two years. Tlie mini- 
course program seemed a very palatable alternative. I planned to solve the 
problem of not having sufficient funds to purchase a copy of every book need- 
ed for every mini-course for every student by simply offering all the mini- 
courses at one time. The number of students taking a particular mini-course 
would be limited to the number of books available. In short, I planned to 
Invest in a few copies of many books, rather than buy a class set of Level 
III texts. 
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But individualized instruction can be severely limited by the 
quality of individualizing materials used. It is questionable if I had 
prepared adequate materials of high quality. If the mini-courses had failed, 
the consequences could have been dreadful, for I would not have had a class 
set of textbooks to fall back on. 

In light of these circumstances, and keeping in mind that I am the 
only language teacher in the school and have no resource person to work 
with, it seemed that I needed to revise the Level III plan. 

At present, I plan to purchase a basic Level III text with its re- 
lated grammar review workbooks. The mini-course material will not go un- 
used. I plan to require projects of each student, and the mini-course 
materials will serve for them, although students will also have, the option 
of planning their own projects if they wish. At least one day weekly will 
be spent working on projects in class. 

Having once had the experience of working with mini-course materials 
used in individual projects, I believe I will be prepared the following 
year to try a whole series of minicourses. 
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V. A Practical Befrinninn Toward Individualization 

- Individualizing instruction appears avesorx; to rany 
teachers • Becorin^ involved in the process of indivi- 
dualization is probably not gc awesone as these teaclicro 
believe it is. Yet otJier teachers seen to believe tha^ 
it is very oany to individualize. That, too, is probably 
far flron the truth, Kappil^'-, there are nore and i::ore 
teachers ^rho realize that the developnent of materials 
and prop;ran5 for individualising instruction should be 
conj^leted in carefVilly planned, step-byste? staf;es , As 
at least c?ne vell-J:novn foreicji lann;uaee teac!ier, 
Lorraine Strasheii:i, told ti;is writer, "T}ie best way 
to inal;e haste in individualizing is to proceed slowly J*\ 




Wtth that thoufiht in nind, the follouinn sufy^ections for 
beginninc steps arc presented for consideration, enpeciall 
for the teacher vho has not be(Tun to indi'«/idualise his 
instruction* 

VJhen nost teacliers have taucht a class for a fevf 
weeks they he/p.n to realize that there are siir^iificant 
differences in student performance. Usinf; just one such 
class as an example, this writer 'trill outline how 
teachers night eriploy a cautious approacli toward indivi- 
dualization. This approach is sugcested to help teachers 
bepin to develop materials and proip*ara as suf-^ested in 
other parts of this handbook vithout destroying their 
programs as they exist or, for that matter, themselves. 

First of all, it is sucG^sted that this hypothetical 
class be at the second or third level (under the normally- 
used credit granting system). It is assumed that most 
second or third level classes vrill consist of about 
twenty-five students. Ro ^all our h>i)cthetical group. 
VJhile each instructor may well Continue to teach four 
other classes (as he did before) for a year, this 'pilot 
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cl^s" vill serve as a teginninc experience for him, 
his students, his adininistration, end the coniamity 
in which the school is located. It is sufrpested that 
as mny teachers in the foreifm lan^xiace propran as 
possible be allowed to individualize Just one class, 
too. This is recormended so that all teachers will be 
able to comunicate as they irorh toward a fuUy- 
developod procran of individualized instruction in 
subsequent years • 

After the first rating period (six to nine weeks) 
grades may have to be assigned in the majoritjr of 
schools in Arierica, but at that tiire the teacher of 
the "pilot class" will use the evaluations as indicators 
of what some students know well and what some students 
do not know well. Based on the evaluations the teacher 
might decide ho\r and to what degree he can individualize 
instruction in his class. 

It is probably true that the six to eight students 
who received an evaluation of "A" in this class could 
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have learned nore in tiie tine given to learn the material. 
It is also ver:-^ probable that the twelve to foiirteen 
sttdents who earned "3'* or "C" evaluations vere learning 
as nuch naterial as they could in the tire pi^/en . Then, 
too, the three to five students who earned only a '*D" 
(or verse) probabl^v could not learn the required material 
in the tir^ given. Of course, there are rany factors 
that could have played a role in causing failure, but 
for p\arposes of this discxission, let us concentrate on 
time first . 

Realizing that the students who have earned an "A" 
nicht learn more material than that normally required 
for the next rating period, the teacher must think of 
ways to allow these students to learn the material, 
each at his o\m optimum rate. The 'tiiddle" •group may 
learn best lath small, groiip instruction. The teacher . . 
might decide to teach all tvrelve students as a ^oup 
because she believes it is all she can do to manage 
individualization in groups and can not work confort- 
ab3y on a one-to-one basis . Student.^ who have failed 
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(or nearly- failed) nay have to be taught in rernedial 
fashion to allou them to nove ahead. The curriculum 
emphasises success and minimizes outrifht fail\:ire. 

!Iou one does it is, for the most part, an individual 
matter; ho-.rever, the reader nay find the sufrnentions 
offered here helpful to give direction. Hopefully., the 
teacher nou uses a text chat is eclectic ond contains 
at least the follovinr; elements: 

1. Some form of dialocues printed in the book 
{^nth English translations). The dialopues 
should be recorded on tape . 

2. Readinn selections (perhaps also recorded on 
tape) vith question-ansver exercises to he 
written and/or coi.ploted orally. 

3. Explanations abcat {T-ammar in Fnclish with 
we 11 -developed examples. 

h. Structural exercises and practice drills. 

(Printed and recorded on tape) 
5. A teacher's hoy of correct ansvrers (to cive 

students ^rho are. working; ahead) and a 
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teacher's manual vith specific directions about 



how to present the lessons given . 



Tests for each unit to help the teacher save 



tiine . 



7. Su{tcestions for usinn the laiifaiaf:o learned, 
vocabulary'- re^/ieu lists, and so forth, rj.[±t 
be helpful to the creative teacher. 

If a teacher does not use a text including those 
elements, he really should think about how to purchase 
or develop naterials to supplement the text he uses 
rigJit from the beginninf; of his efforts . 

Dialogues on tape and translated into English are 
needed to facilitate some independent study as an 
integral part of the process of individualizing. A 
student can see quickly the ireaning of new sentences 



in dialogues that are translated. Secujrity given in 
the forn of qiiick ans^rers to the question, '^^hat does 
it nean?" will aid the teacher in facilitating the 
learning process . Tlie sane is true for the reading 
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Well -explained concepts about frannar will allov the 
advanced student to nove ahead rore quickly/ on his cm 
or in snail groups . 

Additional activities ajid added raterials will 
assist the teacher in beginning the process of inoving 
for;mrd in horizontal proeressicn as veil as ^/ertical. 
(See the chapter on "A Ilaster Plan..." for an ex^jlanation 
of horizontal and vertical progression.) A teacher 
should use materials for a horizontal progression 
only so much as he can control quality results in the 
learning process . 

Obviously, tests that are already printed can save 
a teacher tine. A key can assist students who need to 
check their answers in the independent study conponent. 
Teachers* nanuals can assist each individual student 
capable of understanding directions in his task of 
studying and learning on his own. Guiding principles 
for these directions night be: l) The directions given 
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veil by a teacher and imderstood the first tine by alert 
students should be vritten. 2) Students \rho need nore 
help with directions nust be p^iven (Oiidance by the 
teacher . 3) Tliose uho understand the directions the 
firnt tine na^^' benefit fi^om the \7ritten directions aiid 
need no more help. ^0 Students uho need both the 
teacher's help and the explanation should have both. 

Given that the teacher has at his disposal most of 
the elements mentioned, he is read:/ to inplenent indivi- 
dualization in his 'pilot class." Starting with the 
three groups sug&ested the teacher provides sor.e inde- 
pendent study for the advanced students, irore effective 
classroom instruction for the niddlo c^oup, and as 
mich remedial work as he can give to the students having 
the most problems. Sungestions about how to do th?.t 
for the pilot class follow/: 

1 . Sho\; the students ho\T to use equipment for 
listening. 

2. Orient the advanced students in the independent 
study component and show them how-to follow 




directions that are written, 
?iicourafi:o the cdvonccd students to nove ahead 
norc quickly*' and f^^iido theiri as riuch as time 
allows • 

Perhaps two or throe da^ys a week these advanced 
students should work in the library or in soinc 
other place that is isolated as nuch as 
possible fron the group instruction goinn 
on at that tiino • 

Teach the middle (^roup on a day to day basis • 
Even thou/jli the advanced /^roup ni^ht be learn- 
iiif^ thu sixth unit (chapter) in the text by 
the t^relfth week, while the middle croup is 
only uorkinr: on unit four, largo croup instruct- 
ion will still be possible. 

Bring the advanced students together with the 
middle c^oup (and slo^rer students at tines) 
for oral practice, substitution drills, and so 
forth t'.ro or three tir.os a '.reel:, ];ven tl:oucli 
the advanced students have learned the fourth 
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unit a few i/eoks before, they con benefit 
from repetition and practice from a unit in 
which the riddle /rroup is ennaned for the 
first tine (in unit fo),ir). Guch a process 
gives the teacher a chance to pro'^/ide for 
more oral practice and also to evaluate 
pronunciation, intonation, and basic con- 
versational ability for all students. 

8. Variations of this approach nust be created 
by each teacher pr.,group of teachers. 

9. Provide additional material and activities for 
the advanced students vho can benefit fron 
them. Thus the process of horizontal pro- 
gression ni/^ht be started. 

10. Teach as many remedial lessons to the slower 
students as possible. Do this while the 
advanced students are working independently 
and the middle group is practicing lessons 
already presented or while they are writing, 
reading, and so forth in the classroom. 
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11. Eogin to revise* the credit grantinc systen so 
that the advanced students can be rewarded 
with credit as soon as they achieve the pro- 
ficiency required to he awarded credit. As 
well, tlie teacher rnust try to allov: tlie slower, 
students to earn less credit but at a higher 
proficiency level than that designated with a 
••d" or 

12. Benin to solve the articulation problems by 
cooperating \ritli other teachers. 

By the end of one year it irould- probably be good to 
award more tlian one credit to the advanced students, one 
credit to the middle group, and less to the slower cTOup 
(but not 't)" for effort in nqre^work). Naturally, 
students raiglit move from one group to tlie other, per- 
iodically. Ihe amomt of movement will, again, depend 
on how well the teacher can manage that movement without 
loss of qualitj' performance. 
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Important factors for the benefit of the teachers are: 
(and ultimately'" , the students) 

1. Teachers will have a chance to see how students 
in the school react to the nev procren, 

2. Teacher s will have a chance to learn the new 
working relationships* vrith the adninistration, 
follow foreign lannuace teachers, other staff 
members, and the comriunity* 

3» Teachers will have a chance to assess themselves 
in their new roles. 

Profyans will be developed on a more realistic 



If this method is used there is less chance for out- 
right failure for students and teachers . Since each 
teacher is implementing the pronran in only one class, 
he can "retreat" to large group instruction as often 
as he believes it is necessarj'' . 

Each teacher will gro\/ with the program or realize 
this type of instruction is not for him. Some teachers 



basis in each school. 




my well rer.ain "larne group" instructors as the 'procram" 
in the school develops. Others rdcht supervise roro 
independent study; yet others nirht be responsible for 
more snail (rroup instruction and remedial work, 

Fran this process the teachers in the foreign 
lannuage department nipht develop their program furtlicr, 
including more levels, Tliey mi^rht also consider the 
suggestions in the rest of tliis handbook — but never po 
to or beyond the point where (^ood articulation, quality, 
interest, and motivation brenl: do^m for the students and 
the teachers , 
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Instruction/* African Foreiroi Jjan/^uap e Teacher 1:3 (Fehruarv\ .1071), 
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A P rac tic al Gui de , Philadelphia: Center for Curriculum Developr«ent, 
Inc. lEducators — .S3.85> paperback) 

'Individualization of Foreipn Language Learninr:: IThat 

is BeioR Done,'* in Dale Lange, ed. The Britann ica Review of IJVTei^ 
Languag e Education . Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1971, ~rp. 221-2^6. 

Jarvis, Gilbert A. "Individualised Learning; — VJliere Can We Risk Compromise?*' 
Modern Language J ournal 55:6 (October, 1971), pp. 375-78. 

Logan, Gerald E. "Curricula for Individualized Instruction," in Dale L. 
Lange, ed., Britannica Review of Foreif^n La nftuape Education, vol. II. 
Chicago: Ihcyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1970, pp. 133-55. 

McLennan, Robert. "How Do He Allow FL Students to Learn at Optinurn Rates?" 
Americ an Foreign Languag e Teacher 1:3 (February, 1971), pp. 8-11. 

Politzer, Robert^ L, "Towan^ Individualization in Foreign Language Teaching,'* 
»odern Language J ournal 55:^ (April, 1971), pp. 207-12. 

Reinert, Harry, "Practical Guide to Individualization," riodern Language 
Journal 55:3 (Miirch, 1971), pp. 156-63. 
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PARTICIPMJTC IN TIIDIVIDUALIZIIIG FOREIGN UVNGUAOTi: IHSTI^UCTIOH: 

JJVIIGUAGE 580 

(F) = French, (G) = GeriTAn, (s) = Spanish 



Allman, Mss Sollie (F) 
Valley Forge Jr. Hir;h 
105 Walker Rd. 
Wayne, Pa. I9087 

Anastassoff, Iliss Virf^inia (F ) 
Fair Laim Hiph School 
Berdan at Burbank 
Fair Laim, N.J. OT'HO 

Eartlett, G. Gordon (F ) 
Landon School 
V/ilson Lane 
Bethesda, Md . 2003l» 

Bell, Sister Fidelis (G) 
Albertus Kaf^us CollPfre 
700 Prospect 
New Haven, Conn. O65IL 

Belmonte, Alex (s) 
Pitman High School 
East Holly Ave . 
Pitman, N.J. OO07I 

Bick, Vxs. Judith (g) 
Tlie City College of N.Y. 
Dept. of Germanic & 

Slavic Langviafi:es 
Convent Ave. & 131st St. 
N.Y., N.Y, 10031 

Mlgere, John (S) 
University City Hi^h School 
7'*01 Balson Ave . 
University City, Mo. 63130 

Booz, Willian H. (g) 
Robinson Secondary School 
Foreign Language Center 
5035 Sideburn Hd . 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 

Boneke npe r , Lonna ( S ) 
North Penn High School 
Valley Forge Rd . 
Lansdale, Pa. lOhhC 



Purper, Sally (s) 
Rarnsey Fifth School 
I'ain Street 
Ramsey, N.J. OThkG 

Buschi, Orville (S) 
Sununit High School 
Summit, N.J. 07901 

Cable, Robert (SSOL) 

Saudi Arabian Airlines 
P .0 . Box 167 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 

Camarigg, Douglas (S) 
Audubon Comirunity Schools 
Audubon, Io\m 50025 

Carey, Robert T. (S) 

Ihe I!eeting School 

West Rindge, N.H. 03^^61 

Ceruzzi, Rosemary (F) 
M.J. Wahlen Jr. High 
550 Neuhall St. 
Hamden, Connecticut 065l'^ 

Connors, Paul R . (S) 
Foreign Language Coordinator 
Randolph High School 
Randolph, Kass. 02368 

Corradetti, Robert A. (S) 
Alfred I. DuPont School District 
ForTOOd Jr . High 

Cox, Judith (F) 
Dwight .Morrow High School 
Knickerbocker Rd . 
Englewood, 11. J. O7631 

D'Angio, Anita (g) 
Central Jr . High 
o'^ School St. 
Waltham, Mass. 0215^4 
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Page 2, Participants — Indiv. Ii 

Day, Dorothy C. (S) 
Abin^ton liigli-North Cairous 
Abinpton, Pa. 19OOI 

DeAntonio, Louis (F) 
Cones toga Sr. Hiph School 
Berwyn, Pa. 19301 

Deiso, Sister Karia Rosa (S) 
Mt. St. Ursula High School 
330 Bedford Park Blvd. 
Bronx, N.Y. IOU58 

Diksa, Mrs . Gail (F) 
Indian Lane Jr. High 
309 S. Middletown Rd . 
M^dia, Pa. 10063 

Diestad, Mrs. Luci^e (S) 
Senior High School 
Water town, S. D. 57201 

Duggan, Sister Kary Alice (F) 
Ursuline Acaden^- 
1106 Pennsylvania Ave • 
Wilmington, Del. IQ806 

Enzien, Francis (G) 
Burnt Hills 

Ballston Lake Sr. Higli School 
Burnt Hills, N.Y. 12027 

Ferrell, Mrs. Janet K. (F) 
Andrew W. Mellon Jr. H.S. 
17 Castle Shannon Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15228 

Finarelli, Mrs. Ada (S) 
Beverly Hills Jr. High 
Garrett Rd. 

Upper Darby, Pa. 19082 

Fischer, Mrs. Tilba (F) 
Ramsey High School 
Main Street 
Ramsey, 11. J. 

Foster, Joanne (S) 
Janes Caldwell H.S. 
V/estville Ave . 
W. Caldwell, 11. J. O7OO6 



Frost, I'TB . Wesley (G) 
Vfoburn Senior High 
Woburn, Mass. OI8OI 

Gallagher, Grace (g) 
Lower !^erion High School 
Montgomery Ave. 
Ardmore, Pa. 19003 

Gibson, Judith M. (F) 
OaXcrest High School 
Mays Landing, 11. J. 08330 

Gillespie, Mrs. Mar.lorie (f) 
905 Ridgewood Dr . 
Herkirner, N.Y. 13350 

Ginsburg, Mrs. Laurel (S) 
Southside Sr. H.S. 
Shepherd St. 

Rockville Centre, 11. Y. 11570 

Gregory, Clara (S) 
Texas lUducation Agency 
201 F. 11th St. 
Auntin, Texas 7870I 

Gulasarion, Valeric (f) 

2U6I Eldon Ave. 

Drexel Hill, Pa. 19026 

Haines, Linda P. (S) 
Sun Valley H.S. 

Pancoast Ave. & Dutton 's Mill Rd. 
Aston, Pa. 1901U 

Hardie, Miss Elaine M. (F) 
Concord -Carlisle H.S. 
Concord, Mass. 017^2 

Healy, Mrs. Mabel A. (S) 
University Lab. School 
I.S.U. 

Baton Rouge, La. 70803 

Henry, Mrs. Dorothy (G) 
Bensalem High School 
Kelreville Rd. 

Comwells Heights, Pa. 19020 
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Page 3, Participants ~ Indiv. Instruc. 

Holland, Sister Frances (S) 
Elizabeth Seton Hifrh School 
1900 Pioneer Ave. 
Pittsbiirgli, Pa. 15226 

Irish, Gayle A. M 
1003 Woodland 
Freinont, Oh. h3h?,0 

Jablonski, Jacoueline (S) 
Andrew V/. Mellon Jr. H.S. 
17 Castle Shannon Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15228 

Johnson, CeorRc H. (r>) 
Tlie Tatnall School 
Wilm., Del. I9807 

Jones, liss Helen G. (?) 
Coluribia High School 
Maplevood, N.J. OTOHO 

Jones, Mrs. Yvonne (S) 

Red Bud H. S. 

815 Locust St. 

Red Bud, 111. 62278 

Kaufftnan, Wary E. (S) 
Oregon Ave. Jr. H.S. 
Kedford, N.Y. II763 

Kentz, Rita 0. (F) 
Oak Knoll School 
Blackburn Rd. 
Suramit, IJ.J. 67901 

Kline, Sister I!ary Alice (F) 
Acader^ of Our Lady of Mercy 
200 High Street 
Milford, Conn. 061*60 

Konort, llrs . Marlise (F) 
Haworth Public School 
Kavorth, H.J. 0761a 

LaRoche, Mrs. fJadeleine (F) 
Morwood Public School 
Norwood, !I.J. O76U8 

Lehman, Eleanor (S) 
Valley Stream North H.S. 
Franklin Sq., II. Y. 11010 

•• so 
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Levy, :!iss Linda (-) 
Southside Sr. :f.S. 
Union Free f?chool nist. 21 
Sliepherd St. 

Hockville Centre, N.Y. 11570 

Loop, Paulette (^) 
Otterbein Collepe 
V7esterville , Oh . H308I 

Lundeen, Charles M. (F) 
Canadaipua Jr. Acader^" 
CanadiaRua, 11. Y. iyi2n 

I^yons , Gail H . (S) 
St. Maiy's H.S. 
Duke of Gloucester St. 
Annapolis, Md. 21^401 

liiddock, Mrs. Dorothy 3. (F) 
Valley Forf:e Jr. Hifi;h 
105 Walker Rd. 
Vfayne, Pa. IO987 

Mallner, Sister Af;nes Marie (f) 

Tlie Ursuline School 

135 North Ave. 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 1080h 

!IcGlue, Edvina (F) 
Eh/igth l!orrav; H.S. 
Knickerbocker Rd. 
Englewood, H.J. 0763I 

McGovem, John E. (F) 
Mt. Lebanon Sr. High 
Cochran Rd. 

Mt. Ixjbanon, Pa. 15228 

McNabb, Vfillien W. (G) 
Dept. of Langs, ft Lit. 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

Mellenbruch, Julia (S) 
S. F. Austin High School 
1212 Rio Grande 
Austin, Texas 787OI 

Mellott, Mrs. Judith (?) 
Upper Kerion Jr. High 
Foreign Language Dept. 
rina of Prussia, Pa. 19l*06 
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t46yer, Evelyn (F) 

Kennett Jr. Sr. High School 

Kennett Sq., Pa. 193^\Q 

Moynihan, Dorothy H. (F) 
78 Haver ford St. 
HaiTden, Conn. O6517 

Nanun, fliss Judith A. (S) 
Sleeping Giant Jr. High 
Washington Ave . 
Hamden, Conn. 

Hatalie, Sister Ikrie (f) 
Nativity of Our I^ord Convent 
Archbishop Wood High School 
655 York Rd. 
Warminster, Pa. I897U 

Nunez, Mrs. Esperanza S. (S) 
Upper Darby Sr. H.S. 
Lansdowne Ave . 
Upper Darby, Pa. 190fi2 

O'Callaghan, Mrs. Miiry (F) 

2h Nassau Dr. 

Great Neck, N.Y. 11022 

Owen, Ruthmarie (F) 
Northwestern H.S. 
RR. 2 

Kokono, Ind. I1690I 

Pharis, Jane (g) 
Lafayette High School 
BaUwin, Ho. 63011 

Pontari, Antoinette (S) 
Langley H. S. 
Georgetown Pk. 
McLean, Va. 22101 

Rataz, Judith J . 

Off. of Superintendent 

of Public Instructiai 
188 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

Reagan, Ethel L. (f) 
Henderson Sr. High School 
West Chester, Pa. 19380 



Peinersnann, Eva. L. (G) 
!!arple Newtoim School Dist. 
Newtown So., Pa. 19073 

Schults, Sister Judith (r) 
Rosatl Kain High School 
i;3fl9 Lindell Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63108 

Schwind, LuAnn (O) 
Belleville W. Jr. High 
820 Royal Heights Rd. 
Belleville, 111. 62223 

Senike, Mrs. Harriet D. (g) 
Westraar College 
Lellars, Iowa 53031 

Shultz, Mrs. Alice V. (F) 
Cinnoininson High School 
Cinnanins ai , IJ . J . O8077 

Sienko, Sister Juliana (F) 
Gabriel Richard H.S. 
Riverview, T'lch. UQ192 

Softley, Eileen (F) 
Cones toga Sr. High 
Berwyn, Pa. 19301 

Spaiics, !Irs. Anne V/. (F) 
Charlestown, Elen. School 
Great Valley School Dist. 
!1alvern. Pa. 19355 

Swiderski, Frank Z. (g) 
H. High (German Tchn.) 
3'iOlil Stevens Blvd. 
Eastlike, Oh. kUOQh 

Tessaro, Janell J. (S) 
H. Jr^ High School 
3312 Ashby Rd. 
St. Ann, Mc. 6307l» 

Vemet, Andre P. (F) 

The Phillips E«eter Acadny 

Exeter, II. H. 0?837 

Vizino, Harold (S) 
U12I Wahnonah Lan.« 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1*6809 
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Vizzi, Sister I^ary Teresa (F) 
Ilotre Dane Acaden^ 
:^orth Capitol !c K St 5. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

V/halen, Jospeh P. (G) 

Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Jr. Hiph 

Lake Hill Rd. 

Burnt Hills, N.Y. 12027 

Williams, Elizabeth (5) 
31 Park St. 
V/horton, II .J. 07885 

Wilt hey, Julianna (O) 
Jefferson Township U.S. 
Weldon Rd. 
Oak Ridge, N.J. 
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Page 6, FACULTY — Indivi . Instruc . 



Dr. Howard Altman 
German Departnent 
University of Washinfrton 
Seattle, Washington 9fil05 

Mr. John Bockman 
Learning Development Center 
Tucson Public Schools 
1010 E. 10th Street 
Tucson, Arizona 85717 

Mrs. Valerie Bocknan 

Pima College 

Tucson, Arizona 85717 

Mr. Ronald L. Gougher 
Foreign Language Department 
West Chester State College 
V/est Chester, Pa. 19380 

Dr, Philip Smith 
Foreign Language Research 
Vfest Chester State College 
Vfest Chester, Pa. 1938O 



